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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW 
BOOKS 
THE WORLD OF MONEY: 


The Stabilization of the Mark. 
By Hartley Withers 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions are not invited, but will 
be considered provided a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed 


for their return if unsuitable. 


They should be tybewritten 


Notes of the Week 


People will answer that question differently 


W veces does the result of the election mean? 


according to their views and prepossessions. 
Labour may legitimately claim it as an advance in 


the direction of Parliamentary 


representation of 


Labour; and with their satisfaction in that advance we 


have every sympathy. 


The Independent Liberals 


will claim it as a sign that Liberalism as a doctrine is 
actively reviving; and with that, if it be a fact, we 


have no quarrel. 


For our own part we look upon it 


as marking the end of a period of demoralization and 
the beginning of a period of promise, in that the 
country is reasonably assured of stable and constitu- 
tional government, with Parliament restored to its 
true function, for several years. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT 


The Conservative Party will look upon the result 
as a substantial triumph for the restatement of their 
principles by Mr. Bonar Law. Many candidates had 
to pay the price of the compromise with true Con- 
servative policy that was forced on them by the late 


Coalition. 


They were open to the accusation that 


they had only made a death-bed repentance. Full 
use was made of this by their opponents, Labour and 
Independent Liberalism being in a position to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the doings of the last four 


years. 


In the circumstances a majority of even fifty 


would have been a great achievement. 


LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT 


The increase in Labour representation has come as 


a surprise to many people. 
it is to be attributed partly to the effects of bad trade 


For ourselves we believe 


and its inevitable aggravation of unemployment; and 
partly to continuous propaganda in the constitu- 
encies during periods when the other parties were rest- 
ing on their oars. We hope the Labour members wili 
give closer attention to their duties in the new Parlia- 
ment than they did in the last. If they will take the 
share in the debates to which their increased numbers 
will entitle them, and in the committee work that falls 
to members, we have little doubt that their opinions will 
become modified as their experience increases. 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE 


One of the elements of uncertainty in the election 
was undoubtedly the effect of the women’s vote, exer- 
cised for the first time on so large a scale. Even had 
that vote represented women as women rather than as 
electors, opinion was by no means unanimous as to the 
way in which it would go—especially as the Asquith 
Liberals had by their record an undoubted claim upon 
those who placed economy as the first and paramount 
necessity. Results seem to indicate that the votes reg- 
istered by women did not represent any particularly 
feminine or domestic point of view; the probability is 
that the vast majority of them voted with their men- 
folk. Certainly they showed little disposition to vote 
for women candidates. In other words, the immediate 
effect of giving the vote to women has been, not so 
much to introduce any new element, as merely to 
increase the electorate. We are just as sceptical of 
generalizations about women voters as of generaliza- 
tions about women. 


A PISGAH VIEW 


Although we have spoken of this moment as the be- 
ginning of a period of promise, we are very far from 
considering that it marks our entrance into the 
Promised Land. The task before Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government is one of as stern a difficulty as has con- 
fronted any Government in the memory of living man— 
not even excepting that of the Government which had 
to win the war. Until now we have only known that 
the Promised Land existed somewhere beyond the mist- 
enshrouded heights which had yet to be scaled. If now, 
from amid those parting clouds, we catch a momentary 
glimpse of the Canaan of a happier and more pros- 
perous world, it is but for a moment. The hardest toil 
and the greatest courage are required before we can 
hope to enter it. And there are as many dangers and 
pitfalls in descending the mountain-side as there are on 
the upward climb that leads to Pisgah. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS ATTACK 


The Manchester Guardian is deservedly held in high 
esteem, notably by people who entirely disagree with 
the somewhat priggish Liberalism of which it is the 
arch-exponent. That is all the more reason why those 
who conduct it should be careful to preserve and guard 
the more honourable traditions of journalism in this 
country. Many things can be forgiven to political 
speakers in moments when political feeling runs high; 
but the same excuses cannot be made for those who 
profess to,lead public opinion in the editorial columns 
of a great daily newspaper. Yet we find the Man- 
chester Guardian, in its principal leading article on 
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November 13, directing a quite outrageous attack, not 
on Mr. Bonar Law or his Cabinet as a whole, but on 
the Duke of Northumberland and Lord Salisbury, ‘* and 
their likes in the House of Commons.”’ The following 
are some of the choicer gems from the article in 
question : 


‘‘ They would again and again have ruined the country, in 
the view at least of all moderate men, if they had had their 
way.”’ 

‘* They are full-blooded Protectionists and are a standing 
menace to our established commercial system.”’ 

‘* They are for the rule of force, and nothing but force, in 
India.’’ (Our italics.) 

‘* They thoroughly sympathized with the terrible and bloody 
massacre of Amritsar and its degrading sequels.”’ 

‘* Yet here they are with their foot on the very steps of the 
seat of power, and into their hands the electors, blindly and 
unwittingly, but none the less surely, may be on the eve of 
surrendering our destinies.” 


THE VOICE OF EATANSWILL 


Only in the last paragraph do we discern the true 
voice of the Manchester Guardian, which is here 
strangely reminiscent of the Eatanswill Gazette. En- 
raged though it is by the determination of the country 
to prefer character and statesmanship to a reckless 
opportunism, or even to the dangerous kind of senti- 
mental idealism which Liberal politicians of the Man- 
chester school like to substitute for fact, its prophecy 
as to the result of the election is fairly accurate. But 
how are we to characterize such statements as that Lord 
Salisbury (a declared Free Trader and a member of a 
Government which has announced its Free Trade inten- 
tions) is a ‘‘ full-blooded Protectionist’’; that he and 
the Duke of Northumberland are for a rule of 
‘nothing but force’’ in India, or that they ‘‘thoroughly 
sympathized with the terrible and bloody massacres is: 
Amritsar ’’? It is well that we should draw attention 
here to a kind of writing about political opponents 
which goes far beyond the bounds of decency, as well 
as being recklessly untruthful; because the Manchester 
Guardian, from whose editorial utterances these pas- 
sages are quoted, is fond of lecturing those who think 
differently from it as though they were suffering from 
some moral or mental incapacity, and must submit to 
a strict, although probably useless, correction. 


PROGRESS AND REACTION 

There is, moreover, a good deal of bleating in this 
article about progress and reaction, as if the one were 
necessarily an unqualified benefit and the other neces- 
sarily an unqualified disaster. But the Manchester 
Guardian, when it talks about progress, might ask it- 
self the question, ‘‘ Progress whither? ’’; and when 
it speaks of reaction, should ask, ‘‘ Reaction from 
what? ’’ In the case of a man making progress as a 
murderer or a pickpocket, what is required, for his 
health and for the safety of the community, is reaction 
from that progress; and failure to secure it is what 
makes necessary the prison and the hangman. And 
when in your progress you have reached the brink of a 
precipice, reaction is what is necessary if you are to 
save your life. And it is precisely because the Govern- 
ment of which Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Northumberland are members is determined upon re- 
action from the insane progress which the country was 
making under Mr. Lloyd George, that the electorate 
has supported it. 


CONFERENCE USELESS WITHOUT AGREEMENT 


Though the actual position in Constantinople cannot 
be said to be much improved, there undoubtedly is a 
better feeling among the Three Allies as regards the 
general diplomatic situation. This has been brought 
about by the interchange of views—which is still pro- 
ceeding as we go to press—between Lord Curzon, 
M. Poincaré, and Signor Mussolini, with the object of 
facilitating agreement on the course to be taken at the 


Lausanne Conference, if it is held. The doubt that 


~ 


remains as to the taking place of th : 
from the fact, which Lord 
emphasized, that unless Britain, France and Italy uy 
go into the conference with a common platform , a 
be useless to hold it at all. The notable ap oad bi 
of the British standpoint now shown aa aan 
force by influential French opinion encourages 
the hope that the requisite agreement will be reach H 
and that the conference will meet on Monday. In res 
of the preposterous demands of the Kemalists an an 
ference is sure to be stormy enough, but the oO y 
prospect of success lies in there being a real entente. 
of which we treat elsewhere—of the Allies. eo 


CONSERVATISM AND THE EMPIRE 


Conservatism has greater moral reserves overseas 
than Conservatives in Great Britain always realize, and 
we would suggest that the new Government should 
place itself in more direct relation with Conservative 
opinion in the Empire than its predecessors have ever 
done. It was a habit of Liberalism, and of the Coali- 
tion, to hear overseas opinion, especially opinion from 
those parts of the Empire which are not self-governing. 
or are self-governing merely in theory, only when some 
crisis was upon the Empire or some violent progressive 
movement was reported. But Conservatism does not 
exist for moments of crisis and hazardous constitu. 
tional experiments. It exists to preserve and, by 
orderly and gradual methods, to develop the Empire; 
and the Colonial Office and the India Office ought under 
present auspices to become more cordial to those who 
come to them from overseas otherwise than in panic or 
with threats or with schemes of breathless political 
benevolence. We do not want Conservatism to make 
its mark on the Empire, but the Empire to make its 
mark on Conservatism. 


CLASS LEGISLATION IN THE DOMINIONS 

Both in Canada and in Australia the comparatively 
new forces in their politics are the Progressive Party 
in the one and the Country Party in the other. Both 
parties are composed of farmers or of those who put 
the agricultural interest above any other. They have 
come to stand more and more for class legislation and 
class dominance. This has become so increasingly 
marked in Canada that Mr. Thomas Crerar, who 
headed the Progressives in the Dominion Parliament, 
has resigned his leadership. The ‘‘ United Farmers of 
the West,’’ an organization within the Progressive 
Party, had decided, against his views, to continue the 
policy of class representation specially devoted to their 
own interests, with close control of members of Parlia- 
ment through the farmers’ clubs. In his letter of 
resignation Mr. Crerar scathingly denounced this sec- 
tionalism, and maintained that members of Parliament 
must not represent a class, but be prepared to act 
always for the benefit of the whole Dominion. As a 
considerable number of the Progressives side with Mr. 
Crerar, the party is split up and will be less powerful 
than it was. Which perhaps is just as well. 


DARK PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 


Two or three weeks ago it looked as if Dr. Wirth 
would succeed in his efforts to give Germany a more 
stable Government by including in it representatives of 
the People’s or Industrialist Party, which has Herr 
Stinnes at its head. But owing to the implacable 
opposition of the Independent Socialists, who formed 
part of the coalition supporting him, to any compromise 
whatsoever with the Industrialists, Dr. Wirth failed 
in his attempt, and has been compelled to resign. The 
result is a political crisis of the first magnitude. On 
one side are the Socialists, who in Germany are not 
necessarily Communist, and on the other are the Indus- 
trialists ; they are the two most powerful forces in the 
country, and unless they can combine in some way for 
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its salvation, its immediate future is very dark. There 
ig an imminent danger of economic collapse, the stabi- 
fization of the mark seems remote, and the recent 
Communist outbreaks in Cologne and Diisseldorf are 
symptomatic of a general unrest caused not only by 
bad conditions but by revolutionary elements actively 


at work. 


{MERICA AND THE JAPANESE 

In Dr. Stoddard’s famous book, ‘ The Rising Tide 
of Colour,’ a quotation is given from the Literary 
Digest stating that if the respective birth-rates of 
Japanese settled in California and of Californians con- 
tinue as at present, the majority of the population of 
that State will be Japanese within thirty years—about 
the lifetime of a generation. California has tried to 
deal with her Japanese menace in various ways, such 
as by making it illegal for Japanese, though born in 
the State, to own land. She would dearly like to see 
every Japanese leave her shores, and her whole policy, 
embarrassing as it has been to the Federal Government, 
has been almost violently anti-Japanese. She will now 
be confirmed in it, for the Supreme Court of the United 
States has just decided that Japanese are not white 
within the meaning of American law, and are not 
entitled to American citizenship. This will please the 
Californians, but it will not please the Japanese, though 
in the judgment it is expressly stated that the decision 
suggests no racial inferiority. Japan will undoubtedly 
add it to the long score she has already against 
America. 


THE SOVIET MENACE 


Though the Soviet Government has allied itself with 
the Kemalists, it seems to be in a mood to quarrel 
seriously with the rest of its neighbours. It has just 
told Rumania that it will never agree to Bessarabia 
remaining in her possession, and it has behaved in the 
most insolent manner to Poland by trying to thrust 
upon her an envoy she strongly objected to. In the 
latter case Moscow perhaps was counting on the defeat 
at the elections for the Polish Parliament just concluded 
of the parties who support the policy of Marshal Pil- 
sudski, the President. These parties belong to the 
left, but they endorse Pilsudski’s determination to 
maintain a considerable army as against Russia. They 
are now in a small minority, but the Marshal is not 
likely to surrender the reins of power in face of the 
renewed Soviet menace, and in this he will be helped 
by some of the parties of the Right. At the moment 
itis most noticeable that the trend of affairs is to bring 
about a close rapprochement between Poland, the Little 


Entente, and Greece vis-a-vis the Soviet-Kemalist 
combination. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Speaking at Glasgow on Monday, Mr. Bonar Law 
referred to the problem of unemployment as the greatest 
evil of the time, and said that the right way to deal with 
itwas by having unemployment insured as part of the 
general burden to be carried by trade. He added that 
this was the Conservative policy, and that he hoped if 
the Government lasted the ordinary term, whether he 
continued to be at its head or not, progress would be 
made in this direction. The SatuRDay Review has 
lng advocated this as the real solution of the unem- 
ployment question, as being best for trade and 
industry, and best for the community. Let each 
kind of trade and every sort of industry, as 
a matter of honour as well as duty, have and 
tarry out its own well-thought-out plan of un- 
‘mployment insurance. The cost would, of course, 


> to be added to the other costs of production, and 

lus would be passed on to the community, which, we 
#e very sure, would be called on to pay much less in this 
Way than under any scheme of insurance worked by 


€rnment—notoriously always the most expensive 
vay of doing things. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 
whereas documents executed by the Public Trustee 
under his seal do not attract a greater stamp duty than 
is attracted by similar documents signed (and not sealed) 
by private individuals, this immunity does not extend 
to documents sealed by banks and other corporations 
acting in the capacity of trustees, and he suggests that 
this is an injustice. The grievance does not appear to 
us to have very much substance. The Public Trustee, we 
may remind him, unlike the banks, is forbidden by Act 
of Parliament to earn commercial profits, and it is, more- 
over, his duty to undertake the work that is offered to 
him by all and sundry. Banks, on the other hand, can 
and do reject business that does not look like being 
profitable. There is no obligation on them to do other- 
wise. These are advantages which would appear to 
outweigh any slight handicap of the kind indicated by 
our correspondent. Another difference is that the 
Public Trustee is that curious legal entity a ‘‘ corpora- 
tion scle’’; whereas a banking company is a “ cor- 
poration aggregate ’’ in law and in fact, and as such 
must have a corporate seal. It is only, we suppose, in 
order to secure perpetual succession from one holder of 
the office to another that the Public Trustee has to be a 
corporation at all. 


CHOCOLATES AT SCOTLAND YARD 

The plain man, who has no reason to fear designs on 
his life and has no experience of poisoners, would not 
consume anonymously donated chocolates even if they 
reached him on or about his birthday. Far less 
suspicious, apparently, are those whose business it is 
to deal with crime and who must be aware that they 
have earned the ill-will of criminals. It was, we may 
now assume, with some sub-conscious dread of the 
results of such indulgence that Sherlock Holmes kept 
the intolerable and otherwise futile Dr. Watson so 
constantly about him. Sherlock, however, was a 
private person; Brigadier-General Sir William Hor- 
wood (of the improvement in whose condition we re- 
joice to hear) holds an official position of great import- 
ance, and the public has not been gratified by the 
glimpse just given it of the idyllic but untidy interior 
of Scotland Yard, nor by the shuffling and contradic- 
tory statements issued to the Press. We wish Sir 
William a speedy recovery of strength to serve the 
country—but elsewhere. The man who, seemingly 
through his general casualness, walks into a 
vicious and obvious booby-trap is entitled to con- 
dolences, but hardly to public confidence in his shrewd- 
ness and savoir-faire, and without such confidence no 
man can make a success of Sir William’s position. 
There are other reasons why the new Government 
should consider an alteration of the policy which lost 
us Sir Basil Thomson. A reversal of it might restore 
to us the benefit of his experience and ability. 


BREACH OF PROMISE 

There will, we think, be fairly general agreement 
with Mr. Justice McCardie’s sharp comment on the 
social effect of breach of promise cases. That there 
should be any damages obtainable, or indeed any resort 
to the law at all, for simple breach of promise to marry 
is undesirable. Quite enough unhappy marriages are 
contracted without adding to them a number dictated 
by fear of publicity or financial penalty. Seduction 
under promise of marriage, followed by breach of that 
promise, is another and very much graver matter, and 
it may be that our laws should give a right of action 
otherwise than only to the parents of the victim, but 
on the whole we doubt the utility of thus coming into 
line with most other European societies. It would be 
enough to eliminate simple breach of promise from the 
contracts failure to observe which gives a right of 
action. Provision of means for obtaining compensa- 
tion which cannot compensate for, or in any essential 
even mitigate, the greater wrong of seduction under 
promise of marriage might merely add to the number 
of sufferers by seeming to lessen the risk. 
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THE ELECTION AND THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 
ii HOUGH we can remember elections that have 


caused more excitement, we can remember none 

that has caused more perplexity than that which 

has brought the new Parliament into being. Whether 
the number of candidates, of which there were nearly 
fourteen hundred, was considered, or the number of 
voters, of whom there were more than twenty millions, 
only one thing appeared certain: that there would be 
no sweeping majority. We must confess that we are 
not amongst those who are enamoured of vast majori- 
ties. A small majority is good for the House of Com- 
mons. It exalts the House at the expense of the 
Cabinet. It gives the House a real control of policy. 
It adds to the dignity and importance of its debates. 
It is inimical to violent change; and it destroys the 
Olympian aloofness cultivated by modern ministers, 
bringing them into closer contact with private members 
and hence with public opinion. To those accustomed 
to the large majorities of the twentieth century it may 
seem surprising with what comparatively slender sup- 
port the statesmen of the Victorian age carried on the 
government of the Queen. Sir Robert Peel’s famous 
administration of 1841, which passed the most con- 
tentious and far-reaching measures, had a majority of 
seventy-six and lasted six years. Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry of 1859, with a majority of only forty-three, 
also lasted six years. The Gladstone-Rosebery 
government lasted three years with a majority of forty. 
But in addition to the multiplication of candidates 
another novel feature was the multiplication of parties. 
In the not remote past it was assumed that according 
to established parliamentary practice voters had only 
two alternatives—aye or no. If their opinions were 
too delicate or complicated to be thus expressed, their 
only course was to abstain. It was only foreigners 
who were supposed to be able to understand the nice 
differences between Left Centre and Right Centre. In 
the recent election, indeed, many protagonists were, or 
pretended to be, unable to distinguish anything beyond 
‘* Progress ’? on one side and ‘‘ Reaction ’’ on the 
other. In reality there were many more shades of 
opinion represented by candidates than ever before, 
and the voter was quite often not confined to mere 
acquiescence or dissent. The only reactionary party 
we were able to discover was the Labour Party. We 
call them reactionary because they have borrowed their 
capital levy from mediaeval finance, their class warfare 
from tribal hatred and their nationalization of mines 
and railways from the discredited and abandoned con- 
tinental radicalism of the ‘seventies. European 
countries which have nationalized some of their mines 
and railways have found it a failure and would gladly 
return them to private enterprise if they knew how to 
do so. The appearance in our midst of this wild and 
unlettered Socialism had a moderating effect on the 
other parties. Mr. Lloyd George, always novel and 
always surprising, appeared in the character of a 
moderate man. Though we fear the Greeks even when 
bringing gifts, we must confess that he has disap- 
pointed his enemies and earned for himself a peculiar 
and interesting position in the new parliament. He 
has declared that he would support any party and any 
government that pursued a policy of peace, of economy. 
of steadv progress, neither revolution nor reaction, and 
did it efficiently. We shall follow with curiosity the 
fulfilment of this pledge in the future. In the new 
parliament we presume the National Liberals will sup- 
port the Government as against the Labour Party, but 
their relation to Mr. Asquith’s followers is less clear. 
Probably from the rank and file of both Liberal parties 
will come a desire for reunion. The natural tendency 
of opposition is to draw people together in some least 
common measure of agreement. Against that assump- 
tion are the deep feuds and personal mistrusts which 
should make reunion difficult. Under fhe surface the 
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Labour Party is as divided as the Liberal Party, | 
its ranks are contained all shades of opinion from an 
revolution to a kind of sentimental Liberalism: and had 
they been able to form a government we can im 
few measures of first-class importance on which ten 
would be united. Many of the representatives of Lees 
in the House of Commons have always been far m ; 
personally popular with the members of the older onan 
than the electorate imagines. Its individual maaan 
have developed, matured and softened in the toleran: 
and slightly cynical atmosphere of the Chamber the 
smoking-room and the lobby. The late Sir Hen 
Campbell-Bannerman looked upon them with the 
mingling of fear and affection with which a benevolent 
grandfather contemplates somewhat unruly grand. 
children. All parties have welcomed their presence in 
Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George has flirted with them 
Mr. Asquith has obtained their respect, and sometimes 
seems prepared half-heartedly to invite their Co-opera- 
tion. The Labour Party has repudiated this CO-opera- 
tion more hotly than the Liberal Party; but many 
Liberals have resented the lack of support given by the 
Labour members in the last Parliament to Sir Donald 
Maclean’s advocacy of economy. That cleavage has 
been deepened by opposition in the constituencies, 
Those Liberals, and they are many, who follow Lord 
Grey find, in the absence of any possibility of an In. 
dependent Liberal Government, Mr. Bonar Law’s Min- 
istry the more attractive and infinitely preferable to the 
late Coalition. In some constituencies, it must not be 
forgotten, National Liberals have made a compact with 
Conservatives, in others with Independent Liberals, 
From another point of view the relations of Mr, Cham- 
berlain and Sir Robert Horne with Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill should at first give the National 
Liberals a slightly Conservative tendency. 

Enough has been said to show that in the new Parlia- 
ment the balance of parties will at first be somewhat 
obscure. The Conservative Party has the advaritage 
of being homogeneous. As a party it has not been in 
office for seventeen years. It is unhampered either by 
entangling alliances or dazzling promises. To an 
electorate debauched since 1910 by three elections con- 
ducted by Mr. Lloyd George it has offered nothing be- 
yond the sober, wholesale fare of sound government ac- 
cording to the best British traditions. On that ‘‘ clean 
slate ’’ on which years ago Lord Rosebery wrote the 
word efficiency it has added the word economy. Every 
voter supporting Mr. Bonar Law has known exactly 
what he was doing. He was recording his faith in 
recovery rather than reconstruction, in the conduct of 
foreign affairs by and with the advice of competent 
persons, in the curtailment of our commitments abroad 
to the most reasonable limits compatible with 
honour. He was expressing his belief that a 
Government containing men like the Prime Minister. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Baldwin would deal with home 
affairs in a broad and sympathetic manner. He te- 
spected the Prime Minister, as his ancestors respecte! 
Sir Robert Peel, for bearing himself as a man anxious 
that his performance shall exceed rather than fall short 
of his promises. 


THE NEED OF A REAL ENTENTE 


T last there seems to be a real chance of a set- 

tlement of the Near East question, so far at leas: 

as its present highly critical phase is concerned. 
We cannot say that it is a certaipty, for it is not; but 
the signs have certainly become much more auspicious, 
and there is ground for hope of a favourable issue from 
a most difficult and dangerous situation. This chang? 
for the better has not come out of anything that has 
taken place in Constantinople since we wrote last week 
on the subject. There the position remains tense and 
precarious, the atmosphere electrical. The inhabitants, 
other than Moslem, of the city have passed days of the 
deepest anxiety, of torturing suspense, in the fear that 
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at any moment they would be, subjected to spoliation 
and massacre by the Turks, under the pressure of the 
extremist elements locally and at Angora. The control 
of the city appears now to be divided between the 

Allies and Refet Pasha, the Kemalist representa- 
tive, and himself an extremist—by no means an ideal 
arrangement, but rather an evidence of Allied weak- 
ness and indecision, as the Kemalists no doubt would 
interpret it. With Kemalist soldiers under various 
disguises filtering into the city in formidable numbers, 
and after some collisions between the Allied soldiers 
and Refet’s police, the High Commissioners, days ago, 
had thought of proclaiming a state of siege, that is, of 
imposing martial law, and had asked their respective 
Governments for instructions in that sense. Owing 
toa delay caused by the cutting of the cable the French 
High Commissioner did not receive the confirmatory 
message, though it had been sent from Paris in due 
course, as was afterwards made manifest. Fortunately 
the delay did not actually make things much worse, 
except in so far as the absence of the reply, as ex- 
pected, inevitably led the Kemalists to the conclusion 
that here was another proof of the disunion of the 
Allies. Its effect on Refet was to make him try to 
embarrass and harass the High Commissioners up to 
the limit of provoking a conflict. Its effect elsewhere 
in the Near East was seen in fresh intrusions of Kemal- 
ists into the Neutral Zones, and in other breaches of the 
Mudania Convention. Worst of all, its effect, which 
was heightened by the scantiness of the news that came 
through to the West, was shown in England in a wide- 
spread feeling that France again was not standing by 
Britain. A speech on the Near East by M. Poincaré in 
the Chamber was enigmatical. The cry went up that 
the Entente was in danger. 

So the matter stood until Tuesday. The question 
that thrust itself forward was, What was the use of 
holding a Peace conference at Lausanne or anywhere 
else, if the Allies were not united, and if the Entente 
was a delusion and a snare? To those who understood 
how essential the preservation of the Entente was for 
the peace, security, and reconstruction of Europe, the 
position appeared monstrous and incredible. ‘‘ If the 
Entente breaks, everything breaks,’’ said Mr. Bonar 
Law, and it was not too strong a statement. And the 
perfectly astounding thing was that this sweeping 
catastrophe was to be brought about by (of all things in 
the world) France’s favouring the Kemalists, who had 
demonstrated in the most unmistakable manner by their 
recent acts both in Constantinople and in Asia Minor 


* how aggressive and genuinely hostile they were to her ! 


For not only were her very considerable, and indeed 
predominant, financial interests in Turkey gravely com- 
promised by Refet’s arbitrary and arrogant proceed- 
ings, but her consuls and other nationals were subjected 
toinsult and abuse. It was, perhaps, these significant 
if unpleasant facts, coupled with the strong protest 
against Refet’s doings of the French Chamber of Com- 
merce in Constantinople, that opened M. Poincaré’s 
eyes to the truth that-the New Turk is a thoroughly 
truculent and intransigent edition of the Old Turk, « 
sort of super-Turk, and that the interests of the Allies 
are, in the main, identical. | However this may be, 
there was published on Tuesday a French semi-official 
Note which was of the utmost importance, as it put a 
new complexion on the situation. 

It is this Note, and what may be expected to come 
out of it, that have effected the change for the better 
with respect to the Near East question and the Allies. 
It explained how the delay had arisen in the receipt by 
the French High Commissioner of the instructions 
from Paris, and how in the end a state of siege had not 
been proclaimed because the Allied generals in Con- 
stantinople were opposed to it. But it did far more 
than that, for it said that respecting possible action 
against the Turks, there was no doubt that if the Turks 
Violated the Mudania Convention and attacked Allied 
troops in the Neutral Zones, the French Government 
would not tolerate it. Here was a most notable ad- 


vance; hitherto it had been understood that M. Poin- 
caré’s policy was that in no circumstances would he 
move a man or a gun against the Kemalists. The 
change of view expressed in the Note is most welcome, 
and goes some way in reaffirming the solidarity of the 
Allies, especially as Italy is taking a similar attitude. 
The Note certainly eased the situation generally, one 
result being that Refet has promised General Haring- 
ton that the Kemalists will give no more trouble to the 
British troops within the ten-mile Chanak Zone. So 
far, good; but it does not go quite far enough. What 
is wanted is a complete understanding, a real entente, 
with France, and with Italy too, on all questions that 
may come up for discussion at Lausanne. No one in 
this country desires another Genoa, with its pompous 
and ridiculous futilities. The only way in which the 
Three Allies can show the common front to the Kemal- 
ists that is essential is by their having a common pro- 
gramme, or, at any rate, a common policy thoroughly 
worked out beforehand. With this object there should 
be preliminary meetings. It does not matter much 
whether M. Poincaré comes to London to talk to Lord 
Curzon, or Lord Curzon goes to Paris to talk to 
M. Poincaré. The great thing is to have the talk and 
to reach common ground from which all mists have 
been cleared away. If that common ground is reached, 
the Lausanne Conference, however beset by difficulties 
because of Kemalist megalomania, will be fruitful; but 
if it is not reached, the Conference might as well be 
cancelled. It is our hope that it will be reached, and 
that it may prove to be the beginning of the renewal of 
that fuller and greater understanding that Frenchmen 
and Englishmen once delighted to call the Entente 
Cordiale. 


THE SATURDAY AND SWINBURNE 


T is remarked by Mr. Edmund Gosse in his ‘ Life 
|- Swinburne,’ that to the end of his life the poet 

was prejudiced by a brilliant and notorious criticism 
in the SatuRDAy Review of August, 1866; but perhaps 
even Mr. Gosse has not quite realized how profoundly 
that criticism affected the fame of-Swinburne. How- 
ever that may be, a critical exploit or outrage unique 
in the immediacy decisiveness and seeming perman- 
ence of its effect deserves an examination which it never 
yet has had from either the student of Swinburne or the 
historian of criticism. 

Mr. Gosse has clearly seen that practically all esthetic 
and moral opposition to Swinburne for forty years after 
the appearance of the SarurpDay’s criticism derived, 
directly or indirectly, from it. He may not have per- 
ceived that much of the cooling off of admiration after 
1879, or even earlier, was due to the disappointment of 
expectations aroused by nothing so much as the Satur- 
pay’s denunciation of the ‘‘ fiery imp from the pit,’’ the 
‘* libidinous laureaute of a pack of satyrs.’’ Putney, 
no doubt, may be regarded as roughly equidistant from 
Parnassus and Lesbos, but the road to it is more obvi- 
ously downhill from the latter, and it was first and most 
fiercely in the SaturDAy that Lesbos was declared to be 
Swinburne’s spiritual home. 

Swinburne, it must be acknowledged, for a while 
played into the hands of opponents and disheartened the 
less poetically touched of his admirers by mismanaging 
the succession, the composition, the very titles of his 
works. The appearance of the magnificent but over- 
elaborated and monotonous ‘Song of Italy,’ immediately 
after the sensational first ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ was « 
gross and severely punished error in the contemptible art 
of showmanship. If going, or being taken, to Putney 
was occasion for such laughter of fools as may have 
shaken Elizabethan London when Shakespeare went to 
Stratford, it was unwise with such volumes as ‘ Songs 
of the Springtides’’ and ‘ Studies in Song,’ to give 
basis for the report that genius as well as the other 
devils had been cast out of Swinburne. The conceal- 
ment of the superb ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,’ which 
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should have appeared alone, in a bulky volume of mis- 
cellaneous lyrics was fatal. But these errors were not 
repeated indefinitely, and if the later verse had too 
many self-echoes and too many poems lacking 
in outline, it contained many things worthy of 
his prime, not all of them to be matched in 
his earlier work. Posterity will be puzzled by 
the question why such elegies as those on Inchbold 
and Sir Richard Burton were received coldly, why ‘ A 
Nympholept,’ the most profoundly original nature poem 
of its time, with its marvellous evocation of the fearful 
charm of the secret life of the earth, had only chill 
praise. It will be puzzled unless it knows what the 
Saturpay did for Swinburne by a single article in 
1866, and how nothing, not even the conversion of the 
author of that attack into one of Swinburne’s chief 
friends and supporters, availed to alter the impression 
then made on the public. 

The article, as it happened or was willed, appeared 
before copies of the first ‘ Poems and Ballads’ were 
available at the booksellers, and therefore found no 
minds already made up about the book. Written with 
scholarship and the sharp vision of hatred, it pierced 
through the ‘‘ veils and forms of art,’’ Gautier’s words 
of Baudelaire, in which the ‘‘ immorality ’’ of the 
‘ Poems and Ballads ’ was sometimes enveloped almost 
as securely from the general reader as that of ‘ L 
Fleurs du Mal,’ and though the phrases and passages 
angrily wrenched out of context by the SaTurpay’s 
critic were not always the most audacious, the very 
worst indeed remaining, in the swiftness of its allusion 
to Catullus, still unrebuked in any print known to one 
student of Swinburne, they were the phrases and pas- 
sages on which nearly all other reviewers fastened next 
day or next week. In a single article, a passing 
though characteristic expression of Swinburne’s youth- 
ful, ardent and mischievous face was so fixed that 
his features ever afterwards could conform to it only on 
pain of moral, and forsake it only on pain of esthetic, 
damnation. By a single review it was made inevitable 
that an intelligent critic twenty years later should sum 
up as a poet ‘* without a conscience or an aim ’”’ the 
author of those ‘ Songs Before Sunrise,’ in which, on 
a level most other poets have not even aspired to 
reach, the passion of man is related through the 
sublimest symbols to the eternal forces of the universe ; 
and not less inevitable that intelligent critics of the op- 
posite camp should go into mourning because Swin- 
burne was far too much of a man and a poet to play 
the senile amorist. 

Posterity, seeing his work as a whole and with the 
intervals between volumes so shortened that it looks 
like the result of simultaneous production, will judge 
for itself. Putney will not disturb it, for revelations 
about the soap Swinburne used, and the way he hitched 
up his trousers, have not been postponed for it, but 
have been given to our own age, with better matter, in 
Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s book, over which the SaturpDay, 
seeing past certain simplicities, did not care to be 
cheaply facetious. But if anyone then is surprised by 
the nature of Swinburne’s reputation with his contem- 
poraries, he will find the explanation in the premature, 
brilliant, violent article in the SaTuRDAY of 1866, which 
gave it a bias incorrigible for more than half a century. 


A RELIC OF NELSON IN THE WALLACE 
COLLECTION 
By D. S. 
ROM notes accumulated for a new edition of our 
 catatogte, I take the following : 


Northwick Sale in 1859. 

Enamels by Henry Bone. 

Lot 1620.—Lady Hamilton, as Ariadne, after the beautiful 
picture by Madame Le Brun. This exquisite enamel was 
painted expressly for Sir W. Hamilton, and bequeathed by 
him to Lord Nelson. It is mentioned in ‘ Nelson’s Memoirs.’ 
The lot was bought by Mawson for Lord Hertford at 
700 guineas. 


The cataloguer was wrong about Ari . 
and the distant sail had him 
has the conventional attributes of a Bacchante awe 
enamel, now in Gallery IX at Hertford House si er 
and dated by Henry Bone on its face, is fully po 
ae - inscription from his hand in the enamel at 

Emma Hamilton. London, ; 
the Prince ales, a 

Vigée le Brun. Painted at lets by Madame L. 

Madame Le Brun, in her fascinating ‘ "er 
tells the story. Driven from Paris by the be 
she painted her way through Italy, Russia, Germany 
and England, and at Naples, two days after her arrival 
was engaged to paint the Russian Ambassador’s wife. 

’avais donné la premiére séance, j 

als le chevalier Hamilton, ambassadeur 

qui me demandait en grace que mon premier portrait ft celyj 

d’une superbe femme qu’il me présenta; c’était madame H 

sa maitresse, qui ne tarda pas @ devenir lady Hamilton [in the 

following year] et que sa beauté a rendu célébre. D’aprés 

la promesse faite & mes voisins, je ne voulus commencer ce 

—- que lorsque celui de la comtesse Scawronnki serait 

Je peignis madame Hart couchée au bord de la mer, tenant une 
coupe 4 la main. Sa belle figure était fort animée et contrastait 
complétement avec celle de la comtesse; elle avait une quantité 
énorme de beaux cheveux chatains qui pouvaient la couvrir 
entiérement, et en bacchante, ses cheveux épars, elle était 
admirable. 

Then follows a long and very feline description and 
history, ending with a further meeting in London, 
where Madame Le Brun arranged for the French 
princes to see the famous “ attitudes,’’ and Emma 
shocked them at supper by drinking porter. 

Madame Le Brun painted Emma a second time as a 
Bacchante dancing with a tambourine, and twice as a 
Sibyl (full-length and head). She complains that the 
Chevalier Hamilton made a hard bargain with her for 
the ‘ Bacchante Couchée ’ (a hundred louis) and sold it 
afterwards for 300 guineas, and also sold the Sibyl’s 
head which she presented to him. The ‘ Bacchante 
Couchée ’ is now in the collection of Mr. Tankarville 
Chamberlayne.* Bone’s enamel extends the landscape 
a little, but is a remarkably close copy of the figure, a 
technical tour de force in a kind of art whose chief merit 
is durability: picture and enamel probably give us a 
closer likeness than most of Romney’s pictures, with 
their more exalted aim but emptier drawing. 

The price paid by Lord Hertford was obviously a 
sentimental one, though he was an admirer of Bone’s 
art, and of beautiful women. I turn then to Nelson’s 
part in the story. He had been outraged, like Madame 
Le Brun, at Sir William Hamilton’s sale of this and 
other portraits in 1801. ‘* Can this,’’ he wrote to 
Emma, ‘‘ be the great Sir William Hamilton? I 
blush for him.’’ He spoke of buying the Le Brun, and 
actually gave £300 for Romney’s ‘ St. Cecilia,’ hang- 
ing and worshipping it in his cabin as ‘ Santa 
Emma.’+ It was perhaps a knowledge of this that in- 
duced Sir William to commission the copy two years 
later and to fix upon it as a legacy to Nelson. The 
legacy is generally recorded as ‘‘ an enamel ” merely, 
hence the failure to identify it with the piece in the Wal- 
lace Collection. I have looked up the will at Somerset 
House and copied the passage in full. It has not, I 
think, been noticed that the codicil which contains this 
legacy was written in Sir William’s own hand at Mer- 
ton, where the Hamiltons were Nelson’s “ paying 
guests,’’ and on March 31, 1803. He died, in Nel- 
son’s and Lady Hamilton’s arms, on the morning of 
April 6. Nelson is said to have watched by him for 
six nights without ceasing; it is therefore possible that 
he was present when the codicil was written: he ap- 
pears to have known that Emma was left not too w 
off. The codicil is unwitnessed, Sir William explain- 
ing that he knew it would be valid if written and si 
upon the will itself. The old man must have been re- 

* Reproduced in the Connoisseur, 1905, p. 164. 

+See Walter Sichel, ‘Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ pp. 361, 371, 
and Nelson’s letter of adoration in Appendix, p. 516. 
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reading his will, which begins with the recital of « 
romise to ‘* his excellent wife Catherine ”’ (to whom 
he owed his fortune) that he should be ‘‘ deposited near 
her in the family vault a of her people. He wishes to 
explain a few points to his nephew, Charles Greville, to 
whom are bequeathed his old pictures and all he has 
“ynder the designation of Virtu.’’ Further, he ar- 

es for a larger sum of ready money to go ‘‘ to My 

Wife Emma,”’ as well as the payment of certain 
debts. Then follows : 

The Copy of Madame Le Brun’s picture of Emma in 
enamel by Bone I give to my Dearest Friend Ld. Nelson Duke 
of Bronte a very small token of the great regard I have for 
his Lordship The most virtuous Loyal and truly Brave character 
] ever met with God Bless him and shame fall on those who 
do not say Amen. 

He further bequeaths his violin by Amati and 
Giardini’s violin to his relative, the Marquis of Douglas, 
and finally : 

All my firearms I likewise bequeath to my Nephew Charles 
Greville except two guns that are at Merton and which I 


bequeath to Ld. Nelson. 

Merton March 31st 1803 
Wm. Hamilton 

The remaining and unimportant link in the story, 
how the enamel came to Lord Northwick, I cannot at 
present rivet. He was a Harrow schoolmate and 
neighbour of Sir William and may have bought it at 
Emma’s forced sale in 1814. Perhaps the purchaser of 
the sale catalogue and inventory at Sotheby’s in 1905 
can clear that up. 

I handled also the will of Emma, breathlessly written 
in her own hand and sealed many times with the device : 

THE PERIOD 
OF NELSON’S FAME 
CAN ONLY BE 
THE END OF TIME 

Also the little diary-book, its brown leaves inter- 
leaved with blotting-paper, which begins with Nelson’s 
departure from ‘‘ dear dear Merton ”’ and ends, after 
his battle-prayer, with the scribbled codicil in which he 
set out the claims of Emma to the nation’s gratitude 
and bequeathed her and Horatia to his King and 
Country. Captain Hardy and another witnessed it, 
and Trafalgar began. 

I came away, thinking again of that extraordinary 
Three Hearts in One, as they described themselves. Siz 
William Hamilton faltered once, in the difficult con- 
junction, when he wrote the memorandum suggesting 
separation. What stopped him was less his feeling 
for Emma than for Nelson : 

I know how very uncomfortable it would make his Lord- 
ship, our best Friend, if a separation should take place . 
more sensibly felt by our dear Friend than by us. 

He knew he was ‘‘ superannuated.’’ He must have 
shut his eyes tight and seized, at the last, on the occa- 
sion of the little legacy to make that wonderful demon- 
stration. Did it occur to him that for two readers it 
would be double-edged? In any case he wished the 
three to remain conjoined in one before the world. 
Emma had been the most shining piece of virti in his 
wllection, passed on to him by his nephew when 
‘Pliny the Younger ’ decided not to sell his cabinet of 
minerals, but to assure himself by that exchange of his 
uncle’s fortune. She had been much more than that, 
wrtuous in a score of ways; generous, open-handed, 
wsnobbish, gay ; a devoted daughter, a staunch friend, 
brave. She could harangue a revolutionary mob, carry 
thtough a royal escape, and in the worst storm Nelson 
‘ver encountered, cheerfully serve the prostrate royal- 
les, tend the dying baby and snatch the pistols from 
ter husband’s hands. A great part of her made for 
the. fond domesticity from which she had been 
wenched. But unrelated to that was her gift for ‘‘ at- 
itudes,’’ for the mimicry of high emotions, and it was 
te who had nursed that side of her. When Nelson ap- 
pared, also a striker of noble attitudes but a hero as 
Well, the old empty play found its subject. So the 
uncle ’’ at the last, more attached to Nelson than to 
a, took up his pen and wrote. 
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SIR ARTHUR AND THE HIGHBROWS 
By James AGATE 


HERE are certain things as to which it seems 

hardly decent that even the post-war occupants 

of the stalls should be uninformed. One night 
during the revival of ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ 
my neighbours—obviously a shop-girl and her young 
gentleman from the motor stores—almost rent the act- 
drop in twain with their excited discussions, not of the 
new Paula, but as to how the play would end! Un- 
ashamed inquiry is better than pretence, or even in- 
difference; and at the Royalty Theatre this week one 
regretted that there were not a greater number of the 
ingenuous desirous to know how ‘ Mid-Channel ’ 
would end. I counted thirty empty stalls—a state of 
affairs which should not be. Let me make it clear that 
there is no question of moral obligation here. A play- 
house is a temple consecrated to the play, and the con- 
gregation which assembles with the ulterior motive of 
improving its mind, manners or morals, commits an 
offence against the true spirit of the drama. Those 
who go to see this play of shipwreck in mid-marriage 
because it may help them to tide over their own shoals, 
or because Sir Arthur Pinero is a great name, or even 
because a pre-war generation deemed the play a good 
one, do not deserve to enjoy it. The true playgoer goes 
to see ‘The School for Scandal’ not that he may avoid 
disparity of age in wedlock, nor because Sheridan is a 
great name, nor yet because he cares a fig how his 
great-grandfathers were amused. He goes because he 
enjoys looking forward to what Joseph will say, and Sir 
Peter will do, when the screen falls. 


‘ Mid-Channel’ is a good play 
urgently to know what will be said by Ferris and done 
by Blundell when the lover opens the door behind 
which Zoe Blundell, Blundell’s wife, is concealed. It 
is a very good play because it makes us debate what 
the characters would or should have done in real life. 
And it is a supremely good piece of playwriting because 
the climax is made to appear, not an isolated trick of 
pretty craftsmanship, but the culminating point in a 
sequence of inevitable happenings. We do not feel, 
as in the purely artificial drama, that if the postman 
had not mislaid the letter the tragedy would not have 
happened. We feel that even if the petty informer had 
not blabbed about Zoe her affair with Ferris must have 
come to light; that if Blundell had not driven his wife 
into her lover’s arms on that particular day he would 
have done so on the morrow; that the philanderer’s 
other sweetheart is merely an added complication. This 
minor intrigue reminds one of those competitions called 
‘* Hard Cases,” popular in the ’nineties, of which the 
correct solution depended upon considerations not of 
morality but of good form. And since even Sir Arthur’s 
major intrigues are founded ultimately upon good form, 
let me standardize them in a typical Hard Case. ‘* First 
Incident. Mr. A, who is unmarried, has formed a 
strong but purely platonic attachment for Lady B who, 
confessing to her husband her passion for A, leaves 
home and writes to inform A of the state of affairs. 
What should A do? Second Incident. Lord B de- 
clares that unless A co-operates in a divorce suit and 
marries Lady B, he will shoot A. Again, what should 
Ado?” I can think of no play of Pinero of which the 
excitement does not in the end boil down to the plain 
question : What is it socially expedient that A should 
do? In the fourth act of ‘ Mid-Channel ’ the question 
is fired at the lover point-blank. Ferris is heartily sick 
of Zoe and is, moreover, engaged to a pretty girl. 
What should A do? 


When one discusses what Ferris would or should 
have done, one takes for granted the world which Sir 
Arthur knows so well, and not some Utopian, harum- 
scarum community. From the “‘ Repertory ”’ point of 
view the inhabitants of this world must be an intoler- 
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able crew: they all have too much money ; Blundell re- 
gards his mistress as possessing no soul to save but 
only a bank-balance to repair, the moral knot coming 
neatly asunder when a valedictory cheque is split be- 
tween two thousand pounds and three; Zoe herself has 
no concern with anything in Heaven above or the 
earth beneath, save only a good time. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?’’ asks Peter Mottram. ‘‘ Life, dear 
old chum!’’ she whimpers. ‘‘ Ain’t much in 
it?’’ ‘* Dam’ little!’ It is useless to point 
out that Zoe’s life would have been ‘ broadened ”’ 
if she had made a hobby of hemstitching moral 
pocket handkerchiefs. This is a play about a 
woman who is unhappy in the sphere to which, pre- 
sumably, it has pleased God and not the repertory play- 
wright to call her. Art may begin at Hampstead, but 
let us not pretend that it ends there. (That people eat 
with knives and forks instead of their fingers is really 
no reason why a play should not be made about them. 
1 confess to an intense longing to see the stalls filled 
by people who do not, as the children say, ‘‘ sticky ”’ 
their programmes, and to see elegance restored on both 
sides of the curtain). When Jane Clegg’s husband was 
unfaithful, all poor Jane could do was to pull a long 
face till he came home, and a longer one when he lifted 
the latch. Now quite between you and me and the 
bored policeman at the back of the pit, a play about 
Jane isn’t frightfully thrilling; it is Henry Clegg who 
enchants us. I knew a charwoman once whose mar- 
ried life was equally pitiful. An unwilling mediator, I 
could at best arrange that the husband should con- 
tinue in unfaithfulness, but desist from brutality. The 
poor woman was satisfied, but I doubt if I could have: 
made a satisfactory play about her. Now, if I had 
been that other mediator, Peter Mottram, should I 
have pretended to both sides that each was guilty of no 
more than a disregard of appearances? I hope not. 
Should I have urged them to come together again with 
an almost imperceptible join like a piece of china from 
the best riveters? I think not. In real life I should 
have advised both Zoe and her husband to make a 
clean breast of it and fix up some working compromise 
or seek divorce. And then I should have gone home 
and written a rattling good play about people who in- 
habit expensive flats and clip their ‘‘ g’s ’’ with obse- 
quious valets and the air of being ‘‘ the right thing.”’ 
Hard Case. A been educated at Eton. What should 
A do about it? How splendid to write that young 
sprig’s command about the dress-clothes: ‘‘ Pink 
lining. Opera. Two pairs of gloves!’’ One would 
have written no more that day. It was the fashion at 
one time to mock at the diction of Sir Arthur’s char- 
acters. When, for instance, Peter Mottram would as- 
sure himself that Blundell knows what he is driving at 
he says, airily: ‘‘ You follow me? You grasp the 
poetic allegory ?’’ It is said that people do not talk 
like that, but I am not so sure. I think that perhaps 
Sir Arthur himself may talk like that. On my way to 
the theatre that evening I read his obiter dictum on 
rejuvenation by monkey-glands—‘‘The prospect is allur- 
ing.’’ That is Peter to the life, and I am not put off 
by it. I am, however, a little put off by Zoe’s suicide. 
Consider her position: she has already given up her 
lover once; she doesn’t, really, care for her husband; 
and she has independent means. Now whether we like 
to admit it or not, more people die of broken income 
than of a broken heart. My charwoman, abandoned of 
her husband, would have had some excuse for jumping 
into the river since, presently too old for charing, she 
must rely upon his three pounds a week. James Clegg 
was in better trim for suicide than Zoe, whose only ex- 
cuse was that plays at the St. James’s Theatre must 
have a moral ending. And suicide, on the stage, 
makes moral all that goes before. In short, Zoe’s 
situation is really no more than a Hard Case. What 
should Zoe have done? Hard Cases make bad law, 
says the purist, and bad transcriptions from life, affirms 
your repertory playwright. But, to any non-highbrow 
way of thinking, they make thundering good plays. 
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A Woman s Causerie 


WEEDS ON WATER 


MUST be the one, the only, and Solitary person 
I in London for whom the new music and the ney 

dancing are something strange and altogether 
fresh. Since the war, supper after the theatre has not 
attracted me, and though I have lunched and dined at 
places where other people go, I have not been there at 
the hours when they dance. But how good it is for us 
to be persuaded, against our inclinations, to do some. 
thing that we had decided we could very well live with. 
out doing. Everything that is the best of its kind is 
worth seeing, and I am glad to have had the experi- 
ence that I will now describe. To you, careless reader 
it may appear foolishly untrue; but for you the experi. 
ence is, no doubt, so common that you have lost all 
power of feeling or judging it. 


* * * 


In every great city there is mystery and surprise 
Strange things happen that, because they are taken 
calmly and apparently astonish no one, are for the 
artist all the more significant and marvellous. That | 
sat through a dull musical play by the side of a famous 
Oriental scholar is not, in itself, extraordinary, but that 
in the boxes above us were men in Arab garments, in 
abbas of brown and gold, and wearing white head- 
dresses caught round the crown—desert-fashion—with 
a band of dark silk, struck me as being somewhat as. 
tonishing. And when I heard my scholarly friend talk- 
ing to these men in Arabic, I knew that only in London 
could this happen so naturally and as if it were in no 
way surprising. 

* * * 


After that, when I was told we were going on to 
supper, | made no objection, and how thankful | am 
now that I did not do so. We went to a place that | 
had known before, but from the moment that we en- 
tered the small hall—like one in a country house—! 
knew that I had come into a place that was, for me, 
entirely changed. A curious eerie sound, persuasive 
and soft, came from the place in the hall, at the entrancc 
t» the supper room, where the musicians stood. Surely, 
I thought, it is not human creatures who are making 
this wonderful sound that is able to change everything 
for those who hear. The colour of the walls was a 
delicate pale green and people moved in front of this 
background like tall weeds floating in the depths of the 
sea. This was not dancing as I had seen it last. There 
was no shoulder-shaking, no heel-wagging, nothing 
jerky. Like sea flowers moved by a far-off tide, they 
circled slowly round and round, with indefinite steps, 
to the sound of a vague music, but gripped by a rhythm 
potent and magical. 

* * * 


When we sat down, the few people who were there— 
the room was small—also sat down. The clever young 
writer said, ‘‘ This is the best orchestra in London.” 
I asked, ‘‘ Why orchestra? Why London? Are w 
not listening to the sound of a hot wind in primeval 
trees, or to the far-off croaking of frogs at nightfall, at 
the beginning of time? ’’ The wife of the Oriental 
scholar, a musician who can yet, oddly enough, ap- 
preciate the music of other people, did not look super- 
cilious, nor did she murmur words about Beethoven, 4s 
if to all the world of lovely sound we should turn * 
wadded ear because it is not pedantically classified. 
She smiled and let the music lead her, also, where it 
wished—on to hill tops with hidden shrines, into closed 
rooms sheltered from Eastern sunshine. She turned 
to the clever young writer: ‘‘ You are out of place 
here, in these deep seas, you belong to a later time, and 
should stand with a hawk on your arm, a gold turban 
on your head, in a cypress garden where a fountain 
drops clear water on to blue tiles.’’ 


XUM 
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The music began once more. I was watching~the- 
people at the next table. A pretty woman was just 
about to put a piece of chicken into her mouth. When 
she heard the music she dropped her fork. It made, of 
course, no sound; everything was muffled and the music 
penetrated everything as if yearning, thfough miles of 
heavy green water, for a spirit to answer to its cry. 
The woman looked at the man next to her. He ap- 
peared to me to be like every other man; there was 
nothing odd or subtle about him, his face was pink and 
round and healthy, and yet as her fork dropped, his 
glass was put down. They looked for one second at 
each other with no expression of sensuous expectation 
or of delighted wonder—no—but merely as railway 
guards might look at porters when it is time for the 
train to start. Nothing was said but everything was 
understood. They rose, and then I saw that all around 
others had also left their food, their husbands and their 
wives, their hopes of love, their ambitions and their 
desires, and two by two, immaculately bored, and inex- 
pressibly sad, they floated or turned in obedience to a 
law that they could not understand, but that they were 
destined to obey. From the moment they had entered 
that pale-green room, the music had drawn them into 
a dream world of forced movement, and we who 
watched them, also in a dream, were the weeds that the 
waters had not been able to dislodge. 

* * * 


I tried, once, to shake myself free of a sense that 
night was creeping over the depths of an endless sea. 
Was I not sitting by real people, in a room in Picca- 
dilly, watching an English duchess, with a perfect 
figure, dancing with a dull young man? No. I could 
not rouse myself to this truth of reality. The music 
stopped and the dancers crept back, one by one, to their 
seats, silent, like those who wait on a hill-top for the 
sound of a call at dawn. 

Yoi 


THE TURF 
London, November 14 


HERE was little of interest.in the racing at Lin- 

coln, where the going must have been very heavy, 

if one takes the time test as a guide. The Great 
Tom Handicap, which is run over seven furlongs of 
what is called ‘‘ the straight mile,’’ is just as trappy a 
race as the Lincolnshire Handicap. A horse drawn 
No. 1 has to get away well and be kept up to his bit 
from start to finish, in order not to be crowded out at 
the bend by animals drawn in the centre, who do have 
a straight run to the winning post. Leighton was in 
this unlucky position, and, never having an ‘‘ easy,”’ 
was beaten on the post by Tremola, who had almost 
as good a chance on the Cambridgeshire running. 

At Liverpool, on Wednesday, a fog obscured the 
greater part of the racing, but otherwise the weather 
was delightful. 
under National Hunt Rules than Mr. H. A. Brown, and 
his victory on The Bore in the Becher Steeplechase was 
a very popular one. The old horse is by Ormondale, 
an expatriated son of Ormonde, who is still getting 
winners in America, although nineteen years old. 

The Knowsley Nursery ended in the rout of all the 
favourites, and it struck me that the jockeys who broke 
away the best, raced each other down in the early stages 
of the race. Blazoner was going all too well for Karl 
at the end of three furlongs, but his tail switched 
ominously when asked to continue on top pressure, and 
later, in the same way and more frequently, he seemed to 
show a strong desire to get his second wind. Torlonia 
was never prominent, but The Owl was always in the 
front rank, although he had nothing in reserve to resist 
the challenge of Greenfinch and the placed horses in the 
last hundred yards. The time, 1.3 2-5, was good con- 
sidering the heavy atmosphere, but I do not rate the 
form very highly. 

The Liverpool St. Leger showed up Pondoland, who 
looked very well in himself, in the light of either a non- 


~ 


There is no better or pluckier rider } 


stayer or a-disheartened horse, for on beinc- 

an effort he was a beaten horse in one yr ey ” 
rest away from Newmarket would probably re him. 

lot of good. On Thursday Lord Derby, by the aid ' 
Burnt Sienna and Highbrow, started a series of ha by 
cap victories, which are so often the feature of Liv ‘“ 
bine is no doubt that the h 
specially prepared for the meeting and, j 

makes a difference between and 
the handicapper does not allot them enough wei ee Pe 
in the last four years out of some thirty-seven pat ca 
in Handicaps, no less than eighteen of Mr. Leste 
representatives have been victorious. This, from the 
point of view of other owners and of sport general 1 
can hardly be justified. After the retirement of waa 
and Southampton, the Sefton Steeplechase should hate 
been won by Square Dance, who suffered huterfothens 
at the Canal Turn, and, all going well with him, he 
might be a prominent Grand National Candidate nek 
year. The Liverpool Cup was a triumph for the three. 
year-olds and Selene was always better placed durin 

the race than Poisoned Arrow, whose challenge on 
quite ineffectual. Before deciding as to their relative 
merits, I should like to see the two race “ Across the 
Flat ’’ at Newmarket, as Selene is built for Liverpool 
and the leggy colt is not. As to the rest of the field 

Evander and Tetrabazzia seemed not to be at their 
best, but I thought O’Donoghue a likely sort to win a 
mile race in ‘soft going. Yet another Handicap went 
to Lord Derby by the aid of Sierra Leone (Great Sport— 
Canyon). In his two previous races, when ridden by a 
small stable boy, he had been down the course, but 
here, with almost bottom weight, he started a strong 
favourite and outstayed his opponents. — Seeing his 
antecedents, it would be interesting to know the handi- 
capper’s reasons for giving him such a low weight. In 
the Valentine Steeplechase the amateur riders showed 
they are but little behind the professionals in getting 
their mounts to jump this difficult course, when allowed 
to go a good gallop at the start instead of racing them 
from start to finish, which is the reason for most of the 
Grand National fiascos. 

With a half-mile of plough to negotiate before the 
first fence the Grand National would become an inter- 
esting race again! In the Grosvenor Cup the handi- 
capper must have made up his mind that Two Step was 
a non-stayer or, otherwise, he would have given her at 
least 8 lbs. more on her running with Black Gown and 
his with Roman Bachelor at Goodwood. As she gets 


orses are 


, the mile well, the result was of course never in doubt. 


Erehwemos showed some latent ability, but whether a 
strong jockey like Carslake could make him gallop 
better than little R. Jones, I am doubtful. He is just 
the sort to improve with a course of hurdling. 

At Hurst Park on Saturday, if Selene and Soubriquet 
turn out fresh and well against Simon Pure, there may 
be a great. fight, although all public form is greatly in 
favour of the first named. In spite of a limited entry 
the Two-Year-Old Stakes may also be interesting, for 
an easy course like this will help Pharos and Silver 
Grass in their battle to take Galante Colt’s number 
down. 


Verse 
DEATH SONG 
(Sappho. New Fragments, vi.) 


66 EATH gazes on me.”’ Gongyla replies, 

‘* How know you? ’’ and I answer through my 
Here. in a vision, Hermes to me came, 
And in my dream to him I said the same, 
Crying: ‘O Hermes, death hath me in thrall, 
My joys of yesterday are not at all, 
My one desire is but the wish to die, 
And, with Atrides, in thy land to lie.’ ”’ 

H. vE VERE STACPOOLE 
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. Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SarurDay Revikw welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public interest, 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the pf in of their expression. as a 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


H.M.S. LION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
SIR,—The question is not “ are there difficulties in preservin 
the Lion?’’ but, “* are these difficulties worth surmounting?” 
The answer will depend on the value men attach to what the ship 
stands for in their minds, and the difficulties are surely a mere 
matter of a certain amount of trouble and a certain amount of 


expense. 

he Washington Treaty is, of course, no obstacle. The Lion, 
disembowelled of her engines and armament, is as truly scrapped 
as if no vestige of her remained. 

Can she be put to economic use? Your suggestion of a train- 
ing ship for boys sounds excellent, but may or may not be prac- 
tical. She could certainly replace one or other of the Donegal, 
Marlborough, Warrior or Furious, which, under the title of 
H.M.S. Vernon, form the Torpedo School at Portsmouth. Or 
a teal gunnery school might be housed in her, and, if the accom- 
modation proved too ample for the needs of gunnery, why not 
make her the home of that staff which, now and henceforth, 
should be studying the application of scientific discoveries to naval 
weapons and to the development of the art of using them? 

Could this be done, the Lion would be, to future generations, not 
only a memorial of splendid valour, but an enduring warning that 
valour may be made almost valueless by folly. The ignoble truth, 
of course, is that we went into the war, eight years ago, without 
having made even an effort to explore the foundation of all 
fighting, viz., the principles upon which weapons should be used. 
The pitiful excuses made by Lord Jellicoe for the failure of his 
fleet at Jutland—that his range-finders were useless in bad light ; 
that his fire-control was useless under helm; that his armour- 
piercing shell was useless for the only purpose for which it was 
made; that the only way that he could think of dealing with 
the torpedg threat, was to put his fleet promptly out of reach of 
the torpedoes—we should have been saved all these admissions— 
not less humiliating because true—had the principles underlying 
the use of arms been fearlessly worked out before they had to be 
used in grim earnest. 

A century ago Sir Howard Douglas, full of the failure of the 
British naval gunnery—with one brilliant exception—against the 
marksmanship of the Americans, suggested that the science and 
art of sea-artillery should be made the sole care of a special 
institution. The Gunnery School, now known as H.M.S. 
Excellent, was the outcome of his effort. But, in modern times 
Whale Island never had a chance, because all experimental effort, 
both in schools and in the fleet, were thwarted and stifled by the 
autocratic ignorance of Whitehall, and we went on the theory 
that it would be all right, not ‘‘ on the night ’’ but on Der Tag. 
A maxim which failed in rehearsing for pantomime, brought 
failure and shame when made an excuse for not rehearsing for 
war. The result was the equipment of which Lord Jellicoe com- 
plained, and of which all our sea-leaders were the victims. 

Amidst such failure, the Lion stands out as an exemplar of the 
high and noble spirit that rises above the shackles imposed by 
inept administration. In the opening weeks of the war she car- 
tied her intrepid commander so close to the enemy’s coast that 
the German captains, cowering in the ignoble security of the Kiel 
Canal, might easily have heard her guns as their cruisers sank, 
unhelped, within sight of Heligoland. Less than six months 
later she was driving von Hipper across the Dogger Bank, and, 
but for that one chance fatal shot, would doubtless have witnessed 
the final destruction of the battle cruisers that, sixteen months 
later, she met again off Jutland. And for the Lion and her 
companions, the 31st May, 1916, was, in truth, a worthy vigil 
of the Ist June of glorious memory. 

Her splendid leadership was wasted. The enemy had been 
brought to within range of the battle-fleet’s guns. But the battle, 
so daringly brought to an issue, was never fought, and, therefore, 
never won, We should not let this tragedy obscure our realization 
of how great that leadership really was, nor how, when the 
opportunity was lost, it was the Lion and her surviving consorts 
that made the final, but alas! fruitless effort to retrieve the day. 
And it completes the tale of her singularity that, in these three 
episodes, she was longer in action, and had more aimed rounds 
fired at her—because to destroy her was to destroy the officer 
who commanded the ships she led—than any ship since modern 
navies came into being. Indeed, if one can borrow a figure from 
the materialists, let it be added that, in the weight of metal that 
she met, her record has surpassed that of any ship in history. 

She seems, then, to symbolize the old fighting spirit at its 
grandest—a worthy monument for each succeeding generation to 
admire, She stands also for this great spirit thwarted by the 
foolish blindness of those who could not prepare for war, so that 
her work was not completed, nor the great victory she prepared, 
achieved. Let her be kept, then, as a tribute to the valour that 
used her so well; as a warning that great traditions may perish 
weak and foolish hands ; as an antidote to the heresy that we 
can dispense with clear thinking in peace, and yet get the full 
harvest of high courage in war. 
I am, ete., 
London A, H. 


‘**MORE ALLEGED ASYLUM ABUSES ” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—My attention has just been drawn to a review of 
Mrs. Grant-Smith’s ‘ Experiences of an Asylum Patient ’ in your 
last issue. I do not as a rule reply to anonymous reviews of my 
own writings, but as the writer of the review in question uses 
Mrs. Grant-Smith’s book as a mere peg on which to hang an 
undisguised attack upon myself and my motives in editing it, 
some reply seems necessary. In the writer’s views as to the 
wisdom of my decision not to appear before the late Departmental 
Committee, and in his estimate of the value of that committee’s 
findings, I take no interest whatever; but I have at least the 
right to ask what possible connexion either of them has with 
the truth of Mrs. Grant-Smith’s story. 

Enough, however, of the irrelevancy of this part of the re- 
viewer’s criticism, and to come to the question of its unfairness, 
which is even more obvious. The reviewer assumes (1) that the 
book merely “‘ purports to be ’’ what it expressly states that 
it is, viz., the true account of an existing and deeply wronged 
woman’s actual sufferings ; and (2) that I have used this imagina- 
tive, I might almost say imaginary, “‘ story’ as a pretext to 
bring a deliberate indictment against the nursing staffs of our 
Public Asylums: the first of which assumptions is grossly unfair 
comment, and the second demonstrably untrue. What indictment 
against the nursing staffs of asylums there is in the book is made 
not by me but by the writer of the story ; the facts themselves are 
the indictment, not my comments upon them. He further 
assumes (3) that I alone am sponsor for Mrs. Grant-Smith’s 
reliability, totally ignoring the fact that the chief details of the 
story were published in Truth eight years before I ever met the 
author, and that the original Truth articles dealing with these 
details form a large and not the least valuable part of the book. 
The writer further asserts (4) that it is unfortunate that I have 
** associated myself in advance with the allegations that the book 
contains.”’ What is meant by the words “‘ in advance,’’ italicized 
by me, is left, no doubt purposely, vague. What the writer 
obviously intends his readers to infer is that my conclusions of 
the truth of the story have been formed “‘ in advance ”’ of proper 
investigation and careful judgment, and are those of a man 
assuming more scientific knowledge than he possesses. Other- 
wise, why the sneer at my “ presumable ”’ possession of ‘* some 
sort of a scientific education’? I distinctly state in the Intro- 
duction that I do not personally guarantee the truth of all the 
facts recorded in the book (as how could I?), but only my un- 
shaken belief in the writer’s truthfulness and honesty, and in the 
perfect cordiality of all her statements. I discussed the question 
of possible ‘‘ delusions ’’ only to dismiss it as psychologically 
untenable and evidentially inadmissible. This belief was not formed 
in advance of anything, but only as the result of the most pains- 
taking investigation of which I was capable, of my acquaintance 
of over a year’s duration with the writer, of frequent discus- 
sions with friends, of my own knowledge of asylum conditions, 
and, I may add, of human nature. All this may be of small 
import to the writer of the ‘‘ review,’’ but it will account at least 
for my editing of the book. 

I trust that I am not afraid of receiving nor incapable of giving 
hard blows in a fair fight ; but I object to all hitting “* below the 
belt.’’ Personal animus and professional bias leave me cold ; 
but deliberate misrepresentation and suppression of essential facts 
is quite another matter. 

I am, etc., 
Montacu Lomax 


[Since the first page and a half of Dr. Lomax’s introduction 
to the volume under review was occupied with his reasons for not 
appearing before the Commission referred to, surely a comment 
upon these is no more irrelevant than his own’ inclusion of them 
in the volume. With regard to (1), Dr. Lomax’s own letter 
supplies an answer. He tells us that he is not personally able to 
guarantee the truth of all the facts recorded, but only his un- 
shaken belief in the perfect credibility of the narrator's state- 
ments. We can only regretfully add that, with every sympathy 
for the lady concerned, and having considered such entirely one- 
sided and undocumented evidence as the book provides, our own 
faith is less firm than that of Dr. Lomax. Hence the word 
‘* purports.” With regard to (2), if the story is indeed true in 
fact, and not the product of a disordered, or once disordered, 
imagination, it amounts to accusing the medical officers of no 
less than five separate asylums, to say nothing of two of the 
lady’s own brothers who were, or are, themselves medical men, 
either with the grossest professional incompetence or the most 
deliberate and apparently motiveless cruelty. Since Dr. Lomax 
introduces the book and believes in its perfect credibility, it is 
surely not unfair to assume that he thereby associates himself with 
the indictments that it contains. With regard to (3), he is none 
the less the sponsor of the book because portions of it have re- 
ceived serial publication elsewhere. With regard to (4), the words 
“in advance ” were used in their simplest and most obvious 
sense. In our view he does so associate himself in the introduc- 
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tion that precedes the story. With regard to “‘ hitting below 
the belt,’? may we again remind Dr. Lomax that he has lent his 
name, his introduction, and his statement as to its perfect credi- 
bility to a story that impugns, a decade after the events, a large 
number of medical officers and asylum attendants under names 
chosen, we are told, ‘‘ at random from Charles Reade’s ‘ Hard 
Cash,’ thereby preventing them either from defending themselves 
or stating their own versions of the alleged facts.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE LIFE OF A PEN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The proposal to bring together a collection of the pens 
of famous people is most excellent. 

Recently I spent a day in searching the London Museums for 
notable relics of the writer’s craft, but succeeded in discovering 
only one pen—the goose quill which George III flung down when 
blindness seized him, and which is now in the Stafford House 
collection. 

I would suggest that the collection should include a feature 
illustrating the evolution of the pen, from the rudely shaped 
reed of the writer in the dawn of history, to that wonderful 
example of human ingenuity and of mechanical convenience, the 
fountain pen. 

My own continuous use of a fountain pen for twenty-seven 
years is of personal interest only, but your readers will learn 
with livelier feelings that all Mr. H. G. Wells’s books since 1902 
have been written with a fountain pen; all Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s books, all Mr. J. D. Beresford’s, and all Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s since and including ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale.’ 

It is to be hoped that pens like these will be given or be- 
queathed to the proposed collection. 

I am, etce., 
Denis CRANE 

John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—With reference to the letter under the heading ‘ The 
Life of a Pen,’ in your issue dated November 11, I am now 
writing with a 10s. 6d. fountain pen which was given to me 
26 years ago, and which I have used since constantly, the nib 
having only been changed once. 

I was at schoo! when the pen was given to me, and conse- 
quently used it a great deal for taking notes and written exami- 
nations. Since then I have been a prolific letter-writer, and my 
faithful pen has accompanied me to various parts of the world. 

I wonder if any of your readers can beat this record? 

I am, etc., 
A. M. Swanston 


Putney, S.W. 


ART AND THE FILM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revizw 


SIR,—I fear that Mr. James Agate’s remarks on Art and the 
Film will offend most of his readers, especially those who were 
assured by him in a previous article that the film was a medium 
only for spectacles and thrills. My own surprise, however, is 
not at your contributor’s boldness, but at his bashfulness. If I 
am unkind, then, it is but to oppose the unkindliness of his 
friends. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Agate was advocating the thrilling and 
‘* multi-populous ” type of film. and ridiculed the attempts to 
introduce quiet, subtle art; in the same breath he was praising 
the beauty of ‘ Broken Blossoms,’ a beauty which I am sure is 
far removed from the effects of his other choice. And now it is 
the art of ‘ Way Down East’ that moves him toward films of 
zesthetic emotion. I do not say he is wrong, either way, but I 
wish he could see that in each instance he has glimpsed no more 
than one phase of the cinema, and that in that one phase cannot 
be compassed all the art of the screen. He does not realize that 
in the progress of its expression the new art has outpassed the 
comprehension of an artistic mind more than any other. He does 
not realize that the ‘‘ splendid isolation ” of intellectual people— 
and people so inclined—has brought about an innocence (I dare 
not use that other word) which is almost a cinematographic 
equivalent of that innocence we call illiteracy. If this seems at 
all exaggerated, I invite a better explanation of the scorn and 
abuse that is given to the best of films by learned and literary 
people. 

Yet I am by no means anxious to contradict Mr. Agate; he 
touches upon so many truths, frankly and brilliantly, that they 
are valuable by virtue as well as by reputation. What worries 
me is the thought that these obvious facts of the cinema should 
take so long to reach people who are much more enlightened 
than are the ‘ buffoons”? who produce our films and the 
“* illiterates ’? who support them. I memorize his article, omitt- 
ing the names and material facts in the text—and I marvel to 
think that all this could have been written at least seven years 
ago. It is 1922 before Mr. Agate and a few other distinguished 
critics are cautiously examining the near marks of a trail that 
stretches visible and beyond. 

I see no hope of artistic screen fare yet awhile. for there is no 
public that could appreciate it. We are not humble enough. 
A “literary ” public is almost as useless as a ‘f literary ” film 


roducer, as witness the evil baits with whi i 

that Griffith. One time he climbed nearly out of sj 
ally, he is kind enough to play the buffoon for our earthly }j 
of vision, and in return we condescend to Praise ies “ oe 
promising amateur—‘ considering.” So as the years 
Griffith suppresses his art, lays aside his virtues one - 4 
restricts his technique, retards his expression, until now Bees 
lessened his scheme of orchestration to suit the Picture Hage 
our artistic minds. — 

I am, etc., 


Brockley, S.E. E. E. Paris 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In the last issue of the Saturpay Review Mr, J 
Agate claims for the cinema a place in art, but is it possible that 
in doing so he bases his judgment on as broad a survey as wd 
been given to, say, the state of the drama ever since the cen’ 
old cry of the decadence of the theatre was raised? i? 

There are certain aspects of dramatic and pictorial art which 
nothing can so well present, probably, as the cinema but j 
most cases it refuses to present them, preferring to és badly 
what the drama has done well or what literature has dual 
debased. Half the films shown to-day are “ adapted ” ton 
maudlin fifth-rate novels that are in themselves on a very low 
plane of human thought and have no artistic significance what. 
soever. 

I suggest that ‘ Way Down East,’ the film on which, I rather 
gather, Mr. Agate bases his very sweeping claim, is a rare 
example of mechanical trickery brought to so high a degree that 
it fulfils Aristotle’s demands of “‘ horror and pity.” 

But is the function of the cinema to be identified with, as well 
as to supersede that of the drama? 

If the cinema is a true medium of art it must at its highest 
stimulate in its own province and by means germane to its 
medium. 

I am, etc., 


4 Gerrard Street, W. Yvonne Croup 


THE RIGHT TO DIE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your correspondents disapprove of suicide, Mr. Henry 
Harris on the ground that we ‘‘ cannot foresee its consequences.” 
Of what act can we foresee the consequences? Obviously of none. 
Should we therefore do nothing? Even of that we cannot foresee 
the consequences. ‘‘ Wayfarer,’’ on the other hand, disapproves 
on the ground that he can foresee the consequences, and 
dislikes them. - Evidently both are determined to dis- 
approve, though on very different grounds. Well, it is the 
intention that counts, and the reasons are padding. How can 
a man know the consequences to himself of suicide without first 
committing it? Personally, I think that if several million un- 
desirables in Britain were to commit suicide next year it would 
probably benefit the Empire, and therefore the world, much more 
than if America were to forgive us our debts. But will they do 
it? What a hope! Suicide, therefore, however it may affect the 
individual, is racially and politically unimportant, and likely to 
remain so. 

I am, etc., 
G. Porter 


Jersey 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I read your note as to the Public Trustee with some 
surprise. 

The office has a considerable handicap against the Banks still. 
I agitated some years ago to procure for Trustees who were 
Corporations the right to have Probate or Administration granted 
to them instead of to a Syndic, and I saw and explained my 
views at length to the Senior Registrar of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division. What I wanted was carried out in the 
Administration of Justice Act. 

What I want now is that all Corporation Trustees, where 
they execute documents under seal which a private individual 
can execute under hand only, shall not by the use of their seals 
attract a greater duty than would be attracted by such documents 
executed by private individuals without seal. I tried the Board 
of Trade and was referred to Somerset House, and I have ex- 
plained the matter to the officials there, but so far I have not 
got what I want. 

The first section of the Act establishing the Public Trustee 
gives him the privilege that any document executed by him under 
his seal shall not attract a greater duty than is attracted by @ 
similar document executed bv a private individual without seal. 
Why I have not been able to get this simple justice I cannot 
make out. 

I hope you will print this letter and comment on it. 

I am, ete., 
E. T. HARGRAVES 

80 Coleman Street, E.C. 


brs comment on this letter in our ‘ Notes of the Week.’—Eo. 
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AN ALLY BY CONVICTION 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By 
Burton J. Hendrick. Heinemann. 36s. net. 


PTHIS extremely interesting biography reveals in its 

true magnitude the debt which the English-speak- 
ing world owes to Walter Hines Page. As American 
Ambassador in London, he zealously co-operated with 
Lord Grey in settling questions of neutral rights which 
might conceivably have led to hostilities, if a less able 
advocate of ‘‘ English-speaking solidarity ’’ had 
served as the channel for communication with the 
cloistered idealist of the White House and the sloppy 
sentimentalist of the State Department. Mr. Page’s 
firm belief in the justice of our cause, as we now see, 
was also an important factor in the ultimate ranging 
of the United States beside the Allies. Only by read- 
ing the vivid and out-spoken letters in which he con- 
veyed his views of the European situation to Mr. Wil- 
son, either directly or through that faithful Mentor 
Colonel House, is it possible to realize how powerful 
was the Ambassador’s influence in persuading his 
Government to abandon an attitude of ‘‘ dangerous, 
thankless and opulent isolation.”’ 

The general interest already shown in these letters 
during serial publication renders it unnecessary to 
describe them at length. They gain much by being 
read continuously in Mr. Hendrick’s well-constructed 
volumes. Mr. Page was a forcible if not an elegant 
writer and a clear-sighted observer of men and affairs. 
His official position admitted him to the innermost 
fountains of information, and his theory of the Ambas- 
sadorial office as ‘‘ a kind of listening post on the fronr 
of diplomacy ’’ impelled him to write regularly to the 
President with ‘‘ a frankness which Mr. Wilson’s 
friends regarded as almost ruthless.’’ 

Mr. Page was ex officio a detached observer of the 
first years of war, but it would be difficult to describe 
him as impartial. His British sympathies were always 
breaking into his confidential correspondence, although 
he contrived to preserve the mask of neutrality for the 
outer world, and performed exacting duties on behalf 
of the Central Powers with conscientious fidelity. 
These sympathies were not due to any deep-rooted 
Anglomania in Mr. Page’s mind. He remembered as 
clearly as other patriotic Americans of his generation 
that an English general had burnt the Capitol, and he 
came to England rather with a prejudice against 
English ways of thought and business than otherwise. 
One of the most amusing things in these volumes is 
to see this prejudice gradually melting away under the 
influence of the negotiations about Mexico and 
Panama, when the Ambassador confesses that the 
English are ‘‘ all right—a little slow, but all right—”’ 
until it is replaced by a generous admiration as he 
watches us settling into our stride for the long grind 
of the war. 

The most valuable feature in Mr. Hendrick’s book, 
as a contribution to history, is its clear demonstration 
that Mr. Page’s active sympathy with this country was 
due to his conviction, based on a special piece of 
esoteric knowledge, that Germany had deliberately 
brought about the war for her own political and terri- 
torial aggrandisement. Early in 1914 Colonel House 
had accepted a mission to Europe in behalf of inter- 
national disarmament and the inauguration of a reign 
of peace through the medium of the Bryan Arbitration 
Treaty. Here, by the way, Mr. Hendrick makes one 
of the very few slips which we have noticed in his ex- 
cellent work. He says that, if Germany had ratified 
this treaty, the United States could not have entered 
the war in 1917, but must have given a year’s notice, 
which ‘‘ would have meant that Germany would have 
Starved Great Britain into surrender.’’ But he omits 
to observe that Germany in 1914 would equally have 
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had to give a year’s notice of her intention to fight. 
The whole point of the scheme lay in the hope that 
such a notice would be withdrawn before it became 
operative, when the true strength of the alliance against 
it was revealed. 

Colonel House brought back from his abortive mis- 
sion one most important piece of news. He had founa 
Germany inspired with belligerent ardour, ready for an 
immediate spring at France; ‘‘ on the other hand, he 
had found Great Britain in a most pacific frame of mind, 
entirely unsuspicious of Germany, and confident that 
the European situation was daily improving.’’ The 
facts of the mission were concealed at the time—pro- 
bably, as Mr. Hendrick suggests, because publication 
would have shown up Germany as the originator of the 
war so clearly as to be “‘ an un-neutral act.’’ It was 
Colonel House’s revelations, however, which definitely 
convinced Mr. Page that Germany was in the wrong. 
All his reports to Washington were coloured by this 
conviction, and the ultimate participation of the United 
States in the war was thus a direct consequence of 
Colonel House’s ultra-pacifist mission. Such are the 
useful ironies of Fate. ; 

We should like to dwell on other things in Mr. Hend- 
rick’s volumes, such as the striking contrast between 
Lord Grey’s tactful work as Foreign Secretary and the 
almost incredible perversities of the State Department 
under Mr. Bryan, but we have only space to commend 
this book as one of the ablest and most readable con- 
tributions yet made to the diplomatic history of the 
Great War. 


A PARADISE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


Among the Head-hunters of Formosa. By Janet 
B. Montgomery McGovern. Fisher Unwin. 
15S. net. 


HE head-hunter, like the cannibal, is to the un- 

initiated a degraded savage, but, following in the 
footsteps of many others who have had dealings with 
the votaries of one or other of these rites, Mrs. 
McGovern has little but praise to bestow upon the 
man-slaying peoples of Formosa. Theft appears to be 
unknown, and promise-breaking is a capital offence; 
poverty and prostitution are absent; the sick, no less 
than the widow and the orphan, are helped by the 
community and think it no shame to be dependent upon 
their fellows. A very little experience of the so-called 


; savage, uncontaminated by European ideas and morals, 


is enough to make it clear that this is no fancy picture ; 
the uncivilized, or savage races, as we like to term them, 
may be far behind us in culture and in mental power, 
but their morality will bear comparison with the prac- 
tice of European peoples, and they live up to what 
they profess. This sketch of the Formosan tribes, for 
it does not profess to be a scientific presentation of the 
facts, leaves untouched the question of how a people 
who are kindly and gentle to their own folk come to 
treat a stranger nearly as ill as we treat our foes in 
war, though Dr. Marett, in his preface, throws out a 
cautious hint that head-hunting has come to Formosa 
from some other centre. If the detailed history of the 
intrusion of this alien idea cannot be traced, it is at 
least possible to guess at the process by which it was 
introduced. In Indonesia and that portion of Oceania 
commonly called Melanesia, the concept of ‘“‘ soul- 
substance ’’ plays a very important part; there seems 
to be little doubt that, in some of the Solomon Islands, 
for example, these beliefs and the associated mortuary 
customs are derived from Egypt, carried thence by 
rovers in quest of gold and gems. 

If ideas and customs penetrate into an already 
existing complex they may be preserved, as in the 
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Solomon Islands, with a high degree of faithfulness, 
or they may undergo greater or smaller transforma- 
tions and give rise to what the psychologist calls 
‘* compromise-formations.’” Mrs. McGovern tells us 
too little of aboriginal beliefs regarding the soul for it 
to be possible to trace parallels between the creed of 
Formosa and of other areas; but it is at least sugges- 
tive that the Taiyal word ottofu means not only soul, 
but also genius, with traces of a meaning akin to that 
assigned to mana. 

There is good reason to believe that the doctrine of 
soul-substance, in which the head was held to be 
specially rich, came to Formosa from Egypt, and that, 
as a secondary development, some race developed the 
idea of taking heads as a means of securing the 
owner’s soul-substance, which would add to the 
taker’s prowess and spiritual power, and customs based 
on this belief spread from the centre of origin and are 
found, not only in Indonesia but also in the northern 
provinces of Nigeria, among other places. 

For the general reader Formosa is perhaps most 
interesting because woman is dominant there ; not only 
are there women chiefs, but among the Taiyal women 
are in charge of the harvest of millet and deal out 
daily supplies to the women of the different families. 
As women cultivate the millet and sweet potatoes as 
well as cure tobacco and make wine, it is an 
interesting problem how far her ascendancy is due to 
economic causes. But this is a point on which the 
authoress gives us too little information for it to be 
possible to hazard an opinion. 

It is somewhat curious to read, in the twentieth 
century, a paragraph which implies that hunting, the 
keeping of herds and agriculture are three necessary 
stages in human development, and follow each other in 
a fixed order; nearly thirty years ago the idea was 
relegated by Hahn to the limbo of forgotten errors. 
Mrs. McGovern has some acquaintance with the 
American of America; the cultivation of maize goes 
back to prehistoric times, but domestic animals were 
unknown, if we except the dog, which really belongs 
to the hunter. 


SIX POETS 


Six Famous Living Poets. By Coulson Kerna- 
han. Butterworth, 12s. 6d. net. 


T would be easy to find fault with Mr. Kernahan’s 

enthusiastic volume, which, no doubt, will vex some 
of our superfine critics. We were ourselves conscious, 
when we opened it, of a certain instinct of depreciation. 
In the first place, a series of estimates of Mr. Masefield, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Noyes, Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. 
Drinkwater and Mr. Maurice Baring is handicapped 
by the title ‘ Six Famous Poets.’ These gentlemen are 
all of them distinguished, but we keep the epithet 
‘* famous "’ for reputations which are beyond dispute. 
In the second place, Mr. Kernahan adopts an attitude 
of adoring admiration which occasionally becomes a 
little monotonous. Yet as we read his book, we be- 
come disarmed by his amiability, his candour and the 
evident warmth of feeling which he displays. His 
criticism is not subtle or searching, and we do not think 
he has paid much attention to esthetic values, but his 
very simplicity is refreshing after the metaphysical and 
wire-drawn analysis indulged in by too many of our 
latest critics, whose object seems to be rather to dis- 
play their own ingenuity than to draw attention to the 
beauties of their subjects. Mr. Kernahan is a naive en- 
thusiast, and these six essays have the characters of 
popular lectures, delivered to provincial audiences. 
We do not know whether this was the true history of 
their composition, but they suggest the platform, and 
the great abundance of illustrative quotation supports 
this conjecture. 

The selection of his ‘‘ famous ’’ poets throws a light 
on Mr. Kernahan’s own mind. The six, alike in noth- 
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ing else, resemble one another in their dire 

author had 
chosen to write a book on Mr. Bridges and Mr. Hard 
Mr. Housman and Mr. Binyon, Mr. Hodgson and M ’ 
Squire, it is plain that he would have been obliged mG 
discuss matters of greater subtlety, and to have faced 
metrical and ethical problems which would have given 
him trouble. These are poets who, man for man are 
probably as ‘‘ famous’ as Mr. Kernahan’s six. but 
they are not so easy to deal with. Their audience is 
more intense, but not so wide, and it is the wide circle 
which attracts Mr. Kernahan. We wonder that he 
did not include Sir William Watson, whom he is caleu- 
lated to admire even to excess. There has been of late 
a certain fanaticism in the criticism of poetry, tending 
to an exclusion of all versifiers who do not bow down 
to the shibboleths of a particular school; and this has 
not been very wholesome. The supposition that no 
verse can be good poetry if it pleases the ear and js 
easy to comprehend is a dangerous one, and tends to 
condemn a great deal that is picturesque and melodious 
Mr. Kernahan sees his favourite poets in a rosy light, 
and is disinclined to allow that they are in any direction 
faulty, although he is quite vigorous in denouncing 
Mr. Masefield’s affectation of coarseness. This is, 
however, almost the only case in which he deviates into 
censure. This book can do nobody any harm, and 
may introduce to a fresh circle of readers a great deal 
of excellent modern verse. 


Ct appeal to 


THE “ BRIDES IN THE BATH ” TRIAL 


The Trial of George Joseph Smith. Edited by 
Eric R. Watson. Hodge. tos. 6d. net. 


MITH was tried and hanged in 1915 for the murder 

of one of a number of women whom he had 
bigamously married, induced to make wills in his 
favour, and drowned in baths. His was indeed an 
amazing career. Born in 1872 and sent to a reforma- 
tory school at nine years of age, he was in gaol for 
larceny at nineteen ; served two years in a line regiment; 
went to prison again at twenty-four ; married at twenty- 
six ; committed bigamy at twenty-seven ; was sentenced 
to two years’ hard labour for stealing and receiving at 
twenty-nine; at thirty-six robbed a woman under 
promise of marriage, and with another committed 
bigamy for the second time; at thirty-seven committed 
bigamy for the third time and absconded with the 
woman’s property; at thirty-eight committed bigamy 
(for the fourth time) with Bessie Mundy and ran away 
with her cash; at forty met Miss Mundy again, in- 
duced her to forgive him, and murdered her, 
thereby possessing himself of £2,500; at forty: 
one committed bigamy (for the fifth time) with Alice 
Burnham, insured her life, and drowned her in a bath 
four days later; at forty-two committed bigamy (for 
the sixth time) with Alice Reavil and ran away with all 
she had; also committed bigamy (for the seventh time) 
with Margaret Lofty and drowned her in a bath next 
day; at forty-three was tried, sentenced and hanged 
for the murder of Bessie Mundy. 

The report of his trial at the Old Bailey, edited by 
Mr. E. R. Watson, has been added to the ‘ Notable 
British Trials’ series, but we do not remember any 
volume of that series so lacking in human I 
terest as this one. The trial itself, as here pre 
sented, seems devoid of dramatic quality; its 
result was a foregone conclusion, and at 1 
moment does it appear that any sane person could 
have entertained the faintest doubt of the prisoners 
guilt. Again, the character of Smith, as eo 
portrayed, was so uniformly vicious, sordid and cruel 
as to place him beyond the pale of human sympathy : 
one learns nothing about him which enables one to re 
cognize in him a man and a brother, or suggests that 
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put for the grace of God there, went the reader himself. 
Notable his crimes may have been, but only in the sense 
that the continued depredations of a man-eating tiger 
on a Bengal village may be notable—that is to say as a 
catalogue of horrors quite consistent with the depraved 
nature of the beast. Thanks to the thoroughness with 
which the case had been prepared by Scotland Yard, 
neither Sir Archibald Bodkin nor Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall had any chance of adding to his forensic laurels. 
With such meticulous precaution and precision was the 
battue of the tiger planned and conducted that the 
animal was (quite properly) denied even what is called 
a sporting chance of escape. 

Mr. Watson, in spite of his long and learned 
introduction, does not succeed in making Smith 
credible, or even interesting. It cannot be that 
the murderer was merely an unaccountable, incompre- 
hensible monster. Nemo repente turpissimus: there 
must have been a logical development from the innocent 
child and perverse boy to the rapacious, mean and piti- 
less scoundrel who successfully dodged the gallows for 
so long. In that development the reformatory, the 
barrack-room and the prison doubtless played their 
parts. Even as a finished scoundrel Smith must have 
retained some engaging human qualities: how other- 
wise are we to account for the readiness with which 
women instinctively trusted him and the devotion with 
which they loved him, even after finding him out in dis- 
honesty and baseness, or for the fact (which oddly 
enough we are left to glean from a paragraph on the 
book’s dust-cover) that the chaplain who attended him 
and the bishop who confirmed him in Maidstone Gaol 
could scarcely believe in his guilt? The measure of Mr. 
Watson’s failure to show us the man beneath the crim- 
inal is that nobody reading this book could conceive 
the possibility of his innocence. 

Much praise is bestowed—not undeservedly—upon 
the thoroughness with which the case was got up by 
the Criminal Investigation Department, but if Scotland 
Yard had been left to itself Smith might have been 
carrying on his business of bigamy, life-insurance and 
murder to this day. Apparently it had not occurred to 
anyone in the Department to collect, classify and card. 
index the reports of coroners’ inquests held in different 
parts of the country. Such an index would have at 
once disclosed the remarkable similarity of the evidence 
taken by the Blackpool Coroner in December, 1913, to 
that given at the Herne Bay inquest in July of the pre- 
vious year. As it was, it was left to a private person 
who had by chance been struck by the suspicious simi- 
larity of the ‘* accidental death ’’ of Magaret Lofty (as 
reported in the newspapers) to that of a previous victim, 
and forwarded the newspaper cuttings to the police, to 
start the inquiries which inevitably resulted in the 
arrest and conviction of the murderer. One cannot 
help wondering whether Scotland Yard has instituted 
that card-index yet. 


WOMEN AS THINKERS 


The Mind of a Woman. By Mrs. Philip Cham- 
pion de Crespigny. Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 


Y selecting a title suggestive of that morbid self- 

analysis which, in fiction and elsewhere, was some 
years ago a reigning fashion, Mrs. de Crespigny has 
done less than justice to her theme. What she has 
actually undertaken is to chronicle the mental develop- 
ment, not of one woman but of women in general, from 
the earliest ages to the present day. It is a compre- 
hensive enterprise, and naturally she has not always 
been proof against the temptation to obtain her material 
at second-hand. If, for example, she had not been be- 
guiled by the showy charlatanism of De Maulde la 
Claviére she would have been less enthusiastic in her 
panegyric on Vives, who certainly advocated a classical 
tdueation for girls and so far deserves honour, but 
who, on the other hand, grudged them even that scanty 
measure of social and personal freedom which, in Eng- 


land at least, they had begun to enjoy. On the same 
lines is her uncritical acquiescence in certain stereo- 
typed maxims concerning the Anti-Feminist tendency 
of early and mediaeval ecclesiasticism. Anyone who 
has dipped into patristic literature is aware that it fur- 
nishes a perfect armoury of passages on such questions 
as wives v. husbands, and mothers v. fathers, which 
would have graced a suffragist platform. Many well- 
known fathers made a point of encouraging intellectual 
aspirations in their lady friends, quoted their opinions 
with respect, and dedicated books to them. The 
catechetical schools (which could boast professors like 
Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus) represent probably 
the first attempt ever made at providing public instruc- 
tion for women, just as the Benedictine nuns were pro- 
bably the first recognized female teachers of their own 
sex. In the Dark Ages it was Canon Law which as- 
serted the bride’s hitherto unacknowledged claim to 
pledge her troth as a responsible agent in the mar- 
riage contract. And Sir Henry Maine considers that 
the clause ‘‘ with all my worldly goods I thee endow,”’ 
registers the Church’s persistent effort to secure a 
settled provision for wives. 

We could have wished too that, at a later period, 
Mrs. De Crespigny had gone for the true Florence 
Nightingale to Edward Tyas Cook, rather than to 
Lytton Strachey. But here she makes amends by in- 
troducing us to a delightful work entitled ‘ Wives of 
England,’ and dedicated to Queen Victoria. Door-mat 
would be a mild equivalent for the type of character 
which its author, Mrs. Ellis, considers appropriate to 
the British matron. We must derive what comfort we 
can from reflecting that a representative Victorian 
husband, so long as he was allowed to play the super- 
man on the domestic hearth, was generally willing 
enough to concede to his wife the—possibly higher— 
dignity of ranking with the angels. For the two per- 
sons principally concerned this mutual concession often 
resulted in a sufficiently agreeable relation. The real 
sufferers were the children and servants, more numerous 
and more defenceless then than now, and sacrificed 
without a scruple to the superman’s whim, and the 
angel’s unquestioning compliance. 

Mrs. De Crespigny’s general outlook is rational and 
sympathetic, and free from sex-bitterness. For the 
irrevocable past she bears no malice, being only con- 
cerned to interpret its significance. In the present she 
sees much cause for rejoicing, and the future, to her 
eyes, is radiant with hope. 


COUNTRY LORE 


Round About the Upper Thames. By Alfred 
Williams. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘ke understand the countryman, to get from him his 
real and natural self, you must be born and bred 
with him, or possess the insight due to long experience. 
Otherwise, like a horse being shoed, he may turn 
restive, and get back shrewdly on those who offend 
him. Mr. Williams, a Wiltshire writer, has a perfect 
understanding of his people, and goes round both sides 
of the Upper Thames with happy results, picking up 
stories and legends, bits of quaint history or char- 
acter, and varying the human interest with birds and 
flowers. His specimens of rustic humour—ranging 
from irony to practical joking—are truly typical, and 
he has discovered a galaxy of odd squires and farmers 
—odd, but more considerate, perhaps, to their working 
hands than the modern agent of some absentee. 

The district has lost the Thames and Severn Canai 
and most of its mills, and fairs, mops and games are 
but fragments of an exciting past. But there are won- 
derful veterans still, spry at ninety; old traditions un- 
touched by science; and even old law. We read of a 
Cricklade man who maintained a free right to sell in 
other markets, a right established by a charter of 
Henry II. Witches were till quite recently consulted 
and feared, and a ghost refused to be laid till it was 
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immersed in a cask of cider. We can match from 
Warwickshire with better details Mr. Williams’s fight- 
ing parson, and recognize much of his folk-lore. Crude 
folk-rhymes are likely to defy the schoolmaster for 
some time yet, but dialect is so rapidly going that it is 
hardly worth while to dwell on its subtle differences. 
‘* Okkard ”’ looks queer, but it is quite right north of 
the Thames for ‘‘ awkward.’’ The ‘‘ for ‘‘s ”’ is 
more frequent south of the river. Concerning streams 
Mr. Williams allows himself an eloquence which re- 
duced would be more effective. He indulges, too, 
his poetic fancy freely about flowers. Wild roses blush 
to see their beautiful images reflected in the water. 
That kind of reflection does not belong to the villager 
and seems somewhat out of place. We share the 
author’s pleasure in the yellow mimulus, a strange 
American addition to the glories of our rivers, but it is 
by no means confined to pure water. The best show 
of it we ever saw was in a drain. Some other 
generalizations a wider knowledge might modify. But 
these are trifles. The book is a true and attractive work, 
full of that friendliness which belongs (or used to be- 
long) to rural districts. Country manners and other 
delights are gone or going. A countryman may 
wonder what modern progress has done to make up for 
them. 


MISAPPLIED SKILL 


Chinese Furniture. By Herbert Cescinsky. Benn. 
50s. net. 


T is often assumed that an object upon the making 

of which long and patient care has been bestowed, 
acquires from that very fact a certain quality of beauty. 
We hear it asserted in praise of such a work that it 
must have taken ‘‘ a lifetime ’’ to produce. Finish 
and richness of detail are attributes of many of the 
greatest masterpieces, but over-finish or too great in- 
tricacy of detail, which are in truth a form of the same 
thing, are tedious to the eye and cloying to the taste, 
and a lifetime may easily be wasted in excess of this 
description. Much the same applies to work involving 
immense technical difficulties in an intractable material. 
It is only nature who has endless time on her hands, 
who can attain perfection on such lines as these. The 
Asiatic peoples seem to be naturally addicted to faults 
of over-elaboration, which are only kept in bounds dur- 
ing periods of great creative activity. India is perhaps 
the worst offender in this respect, since at times of 
artistic decadence she combines an incredible tendency 
to over-intricate ornament with very poor workman- 
ship. The phenomenal industry of the Chinaman saves 
him as a rule from disaster as complete: for such de- 
fects are to some extent made up for by the spirit of 
integrity in which his work is carried out. The red 
lacquer throne of Ch’ien Lung lately presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and illustrated both as a 
whole and in a detail of one of the arms in the volume 
before us, is a remarkable example of Chinese art at its 
best in its worst imaginable phase. It is a miracle of 
misapplied skill. Yet fantastically as it is overloaded 
with ornament, due credit must be given to the designer 
for his ability to preserve a certain grandeur in the 
structure and for the resource shown in mitigating the 
effect of a vicious scheme of decoration by the boldly 
designed scrolls embossed upon the back and arms of 
the throne. With this exception the specimens of 
Chinese furniture included in the series of reproductions 
are stated to be in the hands of dealers and connoisseurs 
in France, and to be ‘‘ such as the ordinary collector 
may hope to acquire.’? Whether the ‘‘ ordinary col- 
lector ’’ will avail himself of his opportunities is a 
matter for his discretion. But we find it difficult to 
imagine that most of the pieces illustrated, in spite of 
the astonishing technical accomplishment which many 
of them exhibit, would be satisfactory to live with. 
As the author observes in his interesting prefatory 


note, our knowledge on the subject of . 

arts of China ‘“‘ still 
In the case of furniture of the great periods of Chine: 

artistic expression, the opportunity of study is waa 
tically limited to representations in Painting sal 
sculpture from which it is clear that furniture existed 
less pretentious in character and showing admirabl. 
qualities of invention in design. It is unlikely that all 
of it has perished, and we may hope that examples will 
one day be forthcoming. 


A YOUNG MAN’S PLAY 
By Richard Hughes, 


2s. net. 


The Sisters’ Tragedy. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 


of the artistic skies in London fre. 
quently find themselves indebted to Mr, B. H. 
Blackwell. He serves as a sort of liaison officer be. 
tween the intelligentsia of Oxford and the wider world. 
But whereas it is usually some blushing young poet he 
brings forward in rough paper and buckram covers, in 
Mr. Richard Hughes he presents to us a dramatist of 
promise, and in the cover by Miss Nancy Nicholson a 
design of real beauty. There is plenty of dramatic 
ability of a kind in Oxford, as the yearly parody of some 
sombre tragedy of Sophocles or Ibsen proves. While 
hitherto it has taken a somewhat profane turn, with 
‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy ’ young Oxford makes a begin- 
ning, at least, in the direction of a serious drama. 

Mr. Hughes is a poet of parts and his practice of the 
sister art has taught him an economy and tact in the 
use of words which are invaluable in dialogue. He 
presents to us a somewhat decrepit household in the 
Welsh countryside where live three sisters and their 
idiot brother in an atmosphere of negation and bitter 
piety. It is when one of the elder sisters puts a hurt 
rabbit out of its pain that the idea first enters the mind 
of Lowrie, the youngest sister, a child of thirteen, that 
there might be some moral justification for putting out 
ot his pain even a human being, even a brother, who is 
a burden to himself and to everybody connected with 
him. How the idea takes shape and how finally, 
despite one hideous failure, the child succeeds in it, Mr. 
Hughes elaborates skilfully. It was, perhaps, an over- 
loading of his palette to suggest at the very fall of his 
curtain that Lowrie too had some insanity in her. Her 
moral error is the more monstrous and the tragedy of 
the situation the more unbearable, when we realize her 
to have acted with all the dreadful sanity of childhood. 

‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy ’ is no large achievement in 
itself, but it proves its author to have a real sense of 
the stage. It may be remembered that its performance 
assisted at the obsequies of Grand Guignol drama in 
London. We trust that, so far as Mr. Richard Hughes 
is concerned, it is but the prelude to a drama of dis- 
tinction. 


OLD DEVON FOLK 


Devonshire Idyls. By H. C. O’Neill. Melrose. 
38. 6d. net. 


HE publisher has added to his ‘‘ Pocket Series” a 

little book with a considerable reputation in Devon- 
shire. Such local flowers do not always please on the 
London market, but we are happy to add that the six 
village sketches here reprinted are racy of the soil, 
quaintly and pleasantly reminiscent of days gone by, 
when hard-working, brave and careful lives went with 
good manners, dialect and a shocking deference to the 
gentry. Miss O’Neill has a confiding way, and her 
work deserves an easy access to the reader’s grace, 
as it has the secret of simplicity. In her youth life 
was less complex than now, with Victorian ideals of be- 
haviour in ‘‘ vitty ’’ maids and “‘ spiritty ’’ young men. 
There was Victorian moralizing too, but it is not m 
excess here, except in the story of the supernatural, 
where we detect the hand of the professional teacher. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Pender Among the Residents. By Forrest Reid. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Piracy.”’ By Michael Arlen. Collins. 7s, 6d. net. 

The Goddess that Grew Up. By Anthony M. 
Ludovici. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Circus. By H. Miles and R. Mor- 
timer. Illustrated. The Bodley Head. 7s. 


net. 


(67 LONG to talk with some old lover’s ghost,’’ 
wrote Donne. Mr. Forrest Reid denudes the 
line of its magic by misquoting it, at the head of one of 
his chapters ; but that is the only fault I can find in his 
book, and it is a curious fault to find there—for Mr. 
Reid is an expert in magic. He has the special humour 
of the poet, and the special creativeness of the critic . 
that is to say, the very fineness of his judgment compels 
life to stand out in his pages, concrete and contradic- 
tory; and for him the whimsicality and wistfulness of 
the world between sleeping and waking are, in the old 
phrase, ‘‘ drenched in flesh and blood.’’ To read 
Mr. Reid’s book and Mr. Arlen’s and Mr. Ludovici’s 
is to contrast methods. ‘ Pender Among the Resi- 
dents’ is a success: ‘ The Goddess that Grew Up.’ is 
a success only of a certain kind: and ‘ Piracy ’ is not 
a success at all, though it has the makings of one. All 
three authors have a name for cleverness, ability, bril- 
liance—you can use which word you like, according to 
the importance you attach to it. But, whatever the 
quality, they show it in very different ways. Mr. Reid 
sees life whole, including the ghosts: he presents a 
fantastic diversity of character and incident within the 
compass of a few months’ commonplace life in a small 
town monstrously called Ballycastle. Mr. Ludovici 
selects, not detail but theme: to one narrow theme the 
details in their crowds are made to bow. But Mr. 
Arlen dashes all over Europe, especially Mayfair (which, 
of course, is to be found all over Europe), in a desperate 
attempt to present the fullness thereof, and rarely suc- 
ceeds in getting away from preoccupation with his own 
worldly wisdom. When he does succeed, he gives us 
something notable. He feels called upon to write 
almost entirely in epigrams, with the result that most 
of the epigrams are cheap and bad: it is a pity, for he 
has real wit, and some of the epigrams are excellent. 

The difference is between maturity and ingenuous- 
ness. Mr. Arlen does, incredibly but actually, think 
that there is something splendid and romantic—some- 
thing interesting—in a world of wicked wanton womer 
and splendid sardonic men ; a world where one epigram- 
matist says to another, over the glasses: ‘‘ I’m the 
legendary man who was born to be the perfect co- 
respondent, but has failed to live up to the promise of 
his birth ’’ ; a world in which a character can be intro- 
duced by the author as ‘‘ the casual, fearless, hand- 
some Lord Tarlyon,’’ and a woman, alone for the first 
time with a man much younger than herself, can be 
described as wanting to ask him ‘‘ how, at his absurd 
age, he had discovered that restraint is the highest 
pleasure of la volupté.’’ It is all so young, so artless ! 
Let Mr. Arlen ask himself, only once, what he would 
think of people who talked, in life, as he makes every- 
body talk in his novel ! 

“It was,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ the London of Whitehall, 
Chelsea, Mayfair, Cambridge, Bloomsbury, Downing 
Street, Oxford, and the Mont Agel.’’ But of course it 
wasn’t. It wasn’t London at all, nor even Bagdad. So 
far as it existed, it was the grimace of a few self-con- 
scious self-deceivers. One wonders even whether they 
did deceive themselves. Not very deeply or thoroughly, 
one suspects. And certainly no one who writes about 
them should allow himself to be deceived. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arlen has the real stuff in him. 
When he forgets to be clever, and is gripped by his 
own narrative, it grips the reader in turn; and there are 
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moments of genuine and tragic emotion which give 
promise of big things. Mr. Arlen will have to choose 
between being an artist and being smart. 

Mr. Reid, on the other hand, never strains after 
effect. His hero, like Mr. Arlen’s, is wounded in the 
war ; and the mental and physical consequences of pain 
and sickness and shock are—shall I say ‘‘ analysed ’’ ? 
It is too external a word. The consequences are there. 
One of them is a queer, baffling detachment. Pender, 
amongst the residents, draws back farther and farther 
into himself. He has been left an old house, in which 
he feels the presence of an old love-affair; he sets to 
work to reconstruct the story. In his weakness, he 
slides easily from the present to the past. The claims 
of his natural environment become fainter and fainter. 
He is engaged to be married : it means nothing to him : 
he has become a character in a ghost-story. It is a 
plot that would have pleased Henry James. And the 
author has moving pathos and easy comedy at his com- 
mand. How admirable is Mrs. Burton, the Canon’s 
wife! She reads a paper to the Ballycastle Literary 
Society, on ‘‘ The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson.’’ 
No words can describe how certain it is that just Mrs 
Burton would have read a paper on Robert Louis 
Stevenson—on his faith, in particular. And there is a 
delightful boy, a really delightful boy, one of the few. 
He is encouraged by his father, a Professor, to write 
poems; he gets half-a-crown a poem, which is more 
than some poets ever get; and this is how he addresses 
the Canon’s wife : 

Burton! on thee the Muse bestows her lyre 
By Nature hallowed with celestial fire. 


* * * * 


We see thee shine in awful virtue drest, 
And all the graces of the female breast. 
Friend of young poets, say wilt thou refuse 
This daring offspring of a youthful Muse? 

Mr. Ludovici has recognized the simple fact that 
fathers could be jealous over their daughters before 
anybody had heard of the GEdipus-complex. He shows 
us a father meanly, almost maniacally, besotted with 
paternal selfishness; driven further and further in de- 
ception, and misrepresentation of motive, and actual 
cruelty, by the hunger of a possessive and tyrannical 
**love.’’ But he does not show it in the modern 
manner, as an essay in morbid psychology: he shows 
it as any good, patient, rather uninspired Victorian 
novelist would have shown it—by accumulating the 
facts. All through childhood we see the brooding in- 
fluence encroaching : the climax, of course, comes when 
the girl grows up and falls in love herself. Mr. 
Ludovici could have made the whole thing melo- 
dramatic and easy if he had let the father’s baseness 
be obvious throughout to the daughter. He has 
chosen the subtler alternative. The father’s love calls 
forth a passionate response, which is weakened only 
slowly. The slowness is perhaps excessive, One 
would like to be made to feel it as an experience of the 
characters without having to experience it oneself. In 
other words, not all of the detail is significant. 

‘ The Oxford Circus’ cannot be grouped with the 
novels just reviewed, or indeed with any novels. It is 
a burlesque, not very long, and yet too slight for its 
length. It attempts to parody the Oxford autobio- 
graphical story as such: but then those autobio- 
graphies vary among themselves—a little in kind and 
much in merit. Some of them, in their conceit, incom- 
petence and fatuity, are beyond parody, which is—or 
should be—the homage that comprehension pays to 
achievement. 

Satire or sense, alas, can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
The burlesque, moreover, is not only of the stories, 
good or bad, which are written about Oxford, by those 
who have been there; it is of the stories written about 
Oxford, and Regent Street, and Paris, by those who 
have never been anywhere. It is certainly thin: but 
gratitude compels me to mention it. For it has made 
me laugh. 
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Competitions 


(All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the 


advertisements. j 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 
For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the SaturDAY REvIEW in which the 
problem was set, 


REVISED RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor or the Chess Editor, Sarurpay REVIEW, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes—When solutions are equally correct, or 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Our new Chess Competition should help amateurs to improve 
their play. 

Our second Quarterly Acrostic Competition—Prize, any Book 
reviewed by us during the quarter, not over Two Guineas in 
price—will begin November 11. It is that the number of 
solvers sending solutions regularly every week will then be 
largely increased, 

An Acrostic-composing Competition will shortly be announced. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 

ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 37. 
With PEN AND TONGUE THIS FAMOUS PAIR EXCELLED 
IN WHAT OUR YOUTH MAY THINK THE Days oF ELD; 
So FAST WE LIVE, AND HISTORY MAKE SO FAST, 
A FEW SCORE YEARS NOW SEEM AN EPOCH vast. 
1. ‘ ’Tis strange, not even—’’ ‘* Twigged, friend, verbum 
sa 

2. A tind within a beast? Prodigious hap! 

3. A messenger divine—not all my eye. 

4. Its blossoms glow beneath a summer sky. 

5. At this dread sound the wicked spirits flee. 

6. An Aztec wood. (I urge ‘ the tyrant’s plea.’) 

7. Above—beneath her sex, she slays, nor quails. 

8. ‘* The boding bird, the rising moon that hails.’’ 

9. Transpose a gem: it will not harm the sheep. 

10. Stern were his laws. He died beneath a heap. 

11. Unknown below, his place is in the skies. 

12. ‘* Bound to the earth, to heaven he lifts his eyes.’ 

13. Down from Himala’s heights its waters roll. 

14. ‘Tis but a part we see, and not the whole.”’ 

15. May be quite at the top, sir, of the poll. 

For Lights 6, 7 and 12 consult Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, 
‘ The Corsair,’ and ‘ Childe Harold.’ 

Acrostic No. 35,—Although quite easy, this Acrostic answered 
its purpose admirably in deciding the tie for our First Quarterly 
Competition, which has been won by Carlton, with a total score 
of 185 out of a possible 195, while Trike, N. O. Sellam, and 
Baitho come next with 184 each. Will Carlton kindly choose a 
book, not exceeding two guineas in value, from among those 
reviewed by us during the past quarter. 

The Weekly Prize has been won by Mrs. Fardell, 16 Brechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has chosen ‘ Pixies’ Plot,’ by Eden Philpotts, 
published by Grant Richards, and reviewed in our issue of 
November 4 under the title ‘ Preludes and Pixies.’ Seven other 
competitors chose this book, 13 asked for ‘ Miss Mapp,’ 13 for 
‘ The Adventures of Sally,’ 10 for ‘ The Problem of China,’ and 
2 for ‘ Tyler of Barnet.’ Will solvers kindly note that they must 
choose books published by firms whose names are in the list 
published in our first issue of each month. 

Correct solutions were also received from Old Mancunian, 
A. M. C. S., Baitho, Doric, Annis, Carlton, J. B. Dick, Druid, 
Mrs. R. Yarrow, Lilian, St. Ives, Dr. C. W. Kay, Miss Charnier, 
Miss Kelly, Vichy, L. M. Maxwell, A. W. Cooke, Dolomite, 
Shorne Hill, and Gay. 

One Licut Wronc: S. C., G. H. Clark, Rev. H. Mather, 
Victim, Miss Rose Ransom, Sol, C. O. R., B. Alder, Ome, Zaggle, 
I of III, C. J. Warden, C. E. P., Dolmar, Miss Kingsford, 
Gunton, Zyk, M. B. Hughes, Esiroc, Trike, Ex Indis, Quagga, 
Ren, Sannox, Trelaw, Oakapple, N. O. Sellam, C. E. Jones. 

Two Licuts Wronc: John Lennie, Lady Duke, Lethendy, 
Lapin, Rev. A. H. Mann, C. A. S. All others more. 

CarLton.—Light 7 was also wrong: Lute instead of Lyre. Is 
there not a song or hymn beginning, ‘* O, had I Jubal’s Lyre! ba 

Acrostic No. 33.—The following names were accidentally 
omitted from the ‘* Two Lights wrong ” list : Gunton, Old Man- 
cunian, XIX, Chump, Annis, Guy H. Heelis, and F. W. Petty. 

No. 34.—One Light wrong: Miss M. Overton. 


~ 


Competitions Coupon, which will be found among the 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 35, 


Wuat Fortune OFFERS, THAT I Takk, 

AND WITH IT THESE ACROSTICS MAKE; 

A PROVERB THUS EXEMPLIFYING 

THE SEARCH FOR WHICH SHOULD NOT PROVE TRYING, 


Distillers used it in the days of old. 

To him the Stars were patines of bright gold. 
The adverse legions saw it with dismay. 

Alas! the more we have, the more we pay! 

My glorious gulf the mountain-shadows kiss. 
Few stars in heaven shine more bright than this. 
Changed to a heifer? ©, the hapless maid! 

In sable garb his antics he displayed. 

Her charms reward the Moslem warrior’s toil. 
10. Beware its germs, infesting garden soil, 

11. ‘* Where e’er I came, calamity I brought.” 

12. My husband drowned, to me the world was nought. 
13. ‘‘ England’s Achilles ’’ called, I bravely fought. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 35. 


A lembi C 
Lorenz O}? 1* Merchant of Venice,’ v. 1. 
L abaru M? 2 Gibbon, chap. xx. ? 
I ncom E 3° The Corsair,’ III. 
S alami S?* 4 Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Bk. I. 
F omalhau T 5 Tennyson, ‘A Dream of Fair Women.’ 
I O4 ®See the very beautiful story of * Ceyx 
S caramouc H and Alcyone’ in Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
H ou “iI phoses,’ Bk. xi. (Translated by Henry 
T etanu S King; Blackwood & Sons, 1871). 
H ele N5 7 First Earl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453). 
Ieyon E® 
T albo 
CHESS 
GAME No. 3. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. WHITE Brack, 
De Vere Zukertort. 12. Kt — Ktl B— Kg 
1. P — K4 P — K4 13. Castles P — Q4 
2. Kt — KB3 Kt — QB3 14. Bx Kt BxB 
3. B— P—QR3 15. P — K5 B — 
4. B— R4 Kt — B3 16. P — KB4 P — QB4 
5. Q — K2 P — OKt4 17. P—QR3 Q—@Q2 
6. B — Kt3 B — Kt2 18. Kt — Q2 OR—KIl 
7. P — Q3 B — B4 19. QO — Rb P — B3 
8. Kt — B3 Castles 20. Kt — B3 rx? 
9. B—Kts  P— KR3 21. Kt x KP Q—Q3 
10. B— R4 Kt — Q5 22. OR— Ki P — B5 
11. Kt x Kt P x Kt 23. P 


Yo 


27/, Vi. Ui, 
GY 


Here Black played QP x P and resigned three moves later. 
Show why, and whether White could have forced a win if Black 
had played 23. Kt P x P. For the best answer the usual 
Weekly Book Prize is offered. 

Game No. 1.—The winner of the Competition is Mr. G. Gould- 
ing Brown, 10, St. Paul’s Road, Cambridge, who has chosen as 
his prize ‘ Pixies’ Plot,’ by Eden Philpotts. Mr. Brown thinks 
that while 10. . Kt — R4 would be weak on account of 11. 
Q — R4 ch, P — QB3; 12. B x Kt, Q x B; 18. Castles 
KR, Castles; 14. OR — BI, etc. 13. ...Q — Kets, as 
played by Capablanca against Tarrasch, is much better than 
Q — B2. He considers that 16. ... B— K3, though it loses 
a pawn, would have been more prudent than accepting the 
proffered Rook. He points out that 26. ...P — Kt3 would 
not help Black, because of 27. Q — Kt? ch, K — Ql]; 2. 
Kt — B7 ch, etc., mating in three moves. 

No, 45.—Wilfrid Steer, Calcutta, correct. 

Prostem No. 49.—G. M. Monkhouse.—If K x Kt at his B4, 

— Q3 mates, the Kt at White’s KB4 being pinned by the 
Rook at KB2. This you seem to have overlooked. 


Mr. Lie 
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A First Glante at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque. By Anatole France, illus- 
trated by Frank C. Pape. Translated by Mrs. Wilfred Jack- 
son, with an Introduction by W. J. Locke. 9§ x 6, 275 pp. 
The Bodley Head: 16s. net. [A rendering into English, 
supported by illustrations. ] ; 

Hind in Richmond Park, A. By W. H. Hudson. 8} x 5}, xv + 
335 pp. Dent: 16s. net. {The author’s understanding of 
life and of nature revealed in a book of reflections on 
matters spiritual and physical. ] 

Human Nature in the Bible. By William Lyon Phelp. 7% x 5, 
xii + 333 pp. Scribners: 10s. 6d. net. [The author treats 
the characters in the Bible as characters from a novel or 
play, and retells their story. ] oe 

Interpreters, The. By A. E. 7% x 5, viii + 180 pp. Mac- 
millan: 6s. net. [A story, laid in the future, descriptive of 
the mood of the soul that is behind political action. ] 

Myths and Legends of China. By E. T. C. Werner. Illustrated 

in colour by Chinese artists. 9} x 7, 453 pp. Harrap: 25s. 

net. [An English interpretation of Chinese Mythology, 
with a preliminary chapter on Chinese sociology.] 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Duality. By V. de S. Pinto. 53 x 53, 30 pp. Blackwell: 
Paper, 2s. net. [A book of verses (some of which have 
appeared in Oxford periodicals) which takes its title from 
the last short poem. ] 

Evensong. By Katharine Tynan. 7} x 5, 60 pp. Blackwell: 
3s. net. [Some forty short poems. ] 

Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, The: 1870-1920. 
Edited by Thomas Caldwell. With an introduction by Lord 
Dunsany. 73 x 4], xxviii + 395 pp. Dent: 7s. 6d. net. 
[A collection representative of the best in English poetry of 
modern times, chiefly classical and romantic. ] 

Gothic Rose and other Poems, The. By Wilfred Roland Childe. 
73x 51. Blackwell: 5s. net. [A book of verse including six 
carols. ] 

Later Poems. By W. B. Yeats. 7} x 54, xiii + 363 pp. Mac- 
millan: 10s. 6d. net. [This volume contains all the poems 
(with the exception of the dramatic poems) written by the 
author between his twenty-seventh year and 1921.] 

Oxford Poetry: 1922. 73 x 5, 48 pp. Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net. 
[The eighth of a series of collections of Oxford verse which 
have appeared yearly since 1915.] 

Plays in Prose and Verse: Written for an Irish Theatre and 
generally with the help of a friend. By W. B. Yeats. 
73 x 53, ix + 447 pp. Macmillan: 10s. 6d. net. [All these 
plays, with the exception of two, have been played at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin.] 

Poems. By Thomas Sharp. 73 x 5, 129 pp. Macmillan: 6s. 
net. [A volume of sixty-eight poems, the larger part of 
which are hitherto unpublished. ] 

Songs of Youth and other Poems. By N. C. Hermon-Hodge. 
7 x 4}, 32 pp. Selwyn & Blount: 2s. 6d. net. [Short 
poems, some of which have previously appeared in various 
periodicals. ] 

Reed of Pan, The. By A. C. Benson. 8 x 5}, viii + 246 pp. 
Murray: 7s. 6d. net. [Representations, in English, and of the 
spirit rather than the letter, of a selection of Greek epigrams 
and lyrics. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Empress Eugenie in Exile, The. By Agnes Carey. 8} x 53, 
xii + 368 pp. Illustrated. Nash & Grayson: 12s. 6d. net. 
{A record of ten months in the household of the Empress, 
based on letters written during that period.] 

Forty Years of Diplomacy. By Baron Rosen. 2 Vols. 83 x 53, 
315 and 309 pp. Allen & Unwin: 25s. net. [The memories 
of a Russian Minister whose experiences, both in his own 
country and the many he visited, cover the most interesting 
and important international events for the last half century. | 

Military Operations: France and Belgium, 1914. Compiled 

by Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 

(Retired), p.s.c. 8% x 53, xxvi + 543 pp. With Maps and 

Plans. Macmillan: 21s. net. [This book, part of the his- 

tory of the Great War published by direction of the Historical 

Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence, deals with 

Mons, the Retreat to the Seine, the Marne and the Aisne in 

August-October, 1914, is based on official documents and is 

suitable for general readers as well as for military students. ] 

- Lloyd George: A Biography. By E. T. Raymond. 93 x 

5}, 368 pp. Illustrated. Collins: 15s. net. [The life of the 

ex-Prime Minister, by the author of ‘ Mr. Balfour’ and 
Uncensored Celebrities.”] 

My Years on the Stage. By John Drew, with a foreword by 
Booth Tarkington. 9 x 53, xii + 242 pp. Iilustrated. 


Dutton; $5. [Memories of an American actor.] 
Percy French: Chronicles and Poems. Edited by Mrs. de 
Burgh Daly. 73 x 5, viii + 100 pp. Talbot Press: 7s. 6d. 


net. [Some account of the life and the activities of the 
Irish entertainer. ] 


Real Robert Burns, The. By J. L. Hughes. 7} x 5}, 216 pp. 
Chambers: 6s. net. [A biography written with the object of 
giving a new and higher view of Burns.] 

Short History of the World, A. By H. G. Wells. 93% x 63, 
xvi + 432 pp. Illustrated. Cassell: 15s. net. [Specially 
designed for the busy reader,—a comprehensive sketch of 
the world’s history.] 

Story of the British Navy, The. By Harold F. B. Wheeler, 
F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated in colour by Ellis Silas. 8§ x 53, 
382 pp. Harrap: 10s. 6d. net. [A history of the Navy from the 
earliest days to a description of ‘‘underseas’’ warfare and the 
submarine, including the story of the Navy during the war. } 


PSYCHOLOGY, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition: The Bishop Paddock 
Lectures, 1922. By Rev. O. C. Quick, M.A. 9 x 5}, vii + 
151 pp. Longmans: 7s. 6d. net. [Essays pointing to the 
need and the possibility of the construction of a modern 
orthodox Christology. } 

Measurement of Emotion, The. By W. Whateley Smith, M.A., 
with an introduction by William Brown, M.D., D.Sc. 
8? x 53, 184 pp. Kegan Paul: 10s. 6d. net. [A work deal- 
ing primarily with a technique for “* the quantitative study 
of the emotional factors in mental activity.’*] 

Political Christianity. By A. Maude Roydon. 7} x 5, vii + 
156 pp. Putnam: 3s. 6d. net. [A plea for the application 
of Christian principles to politics. ] 

Prayer as a Force. By A. Maude Roydon. 7} x 5, vii + 144 pp. 
Putnam: 3s. 6d. net. [The author contends that, properly 
understood, prayer is as real a force as any revealed by 
natural science. } 

Religion and Biology. By Ernest E. Unwin, M.Sc. 7} x 43, 
viii + 185 pp. The Swarthmore Press: 6s. net. [An 
exposition of the relations between religion and biology in 
the study of religion.] 

Science and Human Affairs: From the Viewpoint of Biology. 
By Winterton C. Curtis, Ph.D. 9 x 5}, vii + 330 pp. Bell: 
15s. net. [The author outlines the history, uses and pos- 
sibilities of science. ] 

Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By L. Wittgensstein. With an 
introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. English Trans- 
lation en regard with the German. 8% x 5}, 189 pp. 
Kegan Paul: 10s. 6d. net. [This book, one of the ‘ Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method,’ is concerned with Symbolism and Logical Infer- 
ence, Theory of Knowledge, Principles of Physics, Ethics and 
the Mystical. ] 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Bibliographical Survey of Contemporary Sources for the 
Economic and Social History of the Great War. By M. E. 
Bulkeley, B.A., B.Sc. 10x 7, xix + 649 pp. + 9 pp. Milford, 
Oxford University, Press, published on behalf of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: 10s. 6d. net. [This 
volume is one of a series dealing with the Economic and 
Social History of the War, and consists of a survey of litera- 
ture (chiefly Government publications) issued during the 
War and Reconstruction period on this subject. ] 

Housing Question, The. By a Former Housing Commissioner. 
With a preface by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, P.C. 
723 x 5, 125 pp. Allen & Unwin: 3s. 6d. net. [An examina- 
tion of the late Government’s failure in dealing with the 
Housing Question. ] 

Oppressed Peoples and the League of Nations. By Noel Buxton 
and Conwil-Evans. 7} x 43, x + 230 pp. Dent: 6s. net. 
[A study of the international problem of smaller and op- 
pressed nations after the peace of Versailles. ] 

Press, The: Labour Research Department Studies in 
Labour and Capital. Vol. II. 8} x 5}, 48 pp. Labour 
Publishing Company: 1s. net. [A handbook dealing with 
the types of newspapers, newspaper ownership and Press 
workers, with a word on the influence of the Press. ] 


TRAVEL AND SPORT 


Manchuria: Land of Opportunities. 9} x 6, 113 pp. Illustrated 
with Maps and Plans. South Manchuria Railway (New 
York). [A description of the resources of Manchuria, the 
development of which has been a result of the policy of the 
* Open Door.’] 


FICTION 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings. By May Sinclair. 
284 pp. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Cast. By W. A. Frazer. 7} x 5, 274 pp. Hodder & Stoughton: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Dead Souls. By Nikolay Gogol. Translated from the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. 2 Vols. 7§ x 5, vi + 306 and 
304 pp. Chatto & Windus: 7s. 6d. net each. 

Fool of Destiny, The. By Rolf Bennett and Katharine Harring- 
ton. 7% x 43, 284 pp. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Kingmakers, The. By Burton E. Stevenson. 73 x 43, 287 pp 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 
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A Fixst Giance at New Books—continued. 


Love and Life. By Louise Hellgers. 74 x 43, 298 pp. Palmer: 


7s. 6d. net. 
Love in a Pit Village. By Lady Muir Mackenzie. 7} x 43, 
291 pp. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 
On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerset Maugham. 8} x 6, 


237 pp. Heinemann: 10s. 6d. net. 

Quest Sinister. By S. P. B. Mais. 7§ x 43, 276 pp. Grant 
Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 

Rulers of Men. By E. W. Savi. 73 x 5, 342 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Smokeless Burning. By Constance I. Smith (‘ Isabel Beau- 
mont ’). 73 x 5, 320 pp. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 

Star of Mercia, The: Historical Tales of Wales and the Marches. 
By Blanche Devereux, with an introduction by Ernest Rhys. 
7§ x 43, 160 pp. Cape: 6s. net. 

Temperamental Henry: An Episodic History of the Early Life 
and the Young Loves of Henry Calverly, 3rd. By Samuel 
Merwin. 73 x 5, 382 pp. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Angela Goes to School. 74 x 43, 253 pp. 
Jarrolds: 5s. net. 

Brown De Bracken. By Flora Foster. Illustrated by Gabriel 
Pippet. 9§ x 7}, 62 pp. Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net. 

Doorway in Fairyland, A. By Laurence Houseman, with illus- 
trations designed by the author and engraved on wood by 
Clemence Houseman. 8 x 5}, 219 pp. Cape: 6s. net. 

Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages. 
Written and illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
74 x 5, x + 117 pp. ‘ Everyday Life’ Series. Vol. II. 
Batsford: 5s. net. 

Flights into Fairyland: By the Staff and Pupils of Lothian School 
for Girls, Harrogate. Edited by Jean Millar and Rose 


Putnam: 


By May Wynne. 


Speight. With introductory remarks by Professor C. E. 
Vaughan, Litt.D., M.A., and Mrs. J. E. Buckrose. 
11 x 8}, 60 pp. IIlustrated. Saville. 


Fortunes of Joyce, The. 
Jarrolds: 5s. net. 
Laughing Elf, The. By Ronald Macdonald. Illustrated by Rob 

Meldrum. 8} x 64, 115 pp. Blackwell: 6s. net. 

Little One’s Annual, The. Illustrated. 9} x 7, 128 pp. Blackie: 
3s. 6d. net. 

Magic London. By Netta Syrett. Illustrated by Helen Jacobs. 
8} x 6}, 174 pp. Butterworth: Royal Road Library, No. 8, 
6s. net. 

Maya. The Adventures of a Little Bee. 
Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Monitress Merle. By Angela Brazil. Illustrated by Treyer Evans. 
74 x 5, 256 pp. Blackie: 5s. net. 

Moonshine and Clover. By Laurence Houseman, with illustra- 
tions designed by the author and engraved on wood by 
Clemence Houseman. 8 x 5}, 220 pp. Cape: — — 

ith 


By L. E. Tiddeman. 74§ x 42, 288 pp. 


By Waldemar Bonsels. 
5§ x 8, 259 pp. 


Illustrated. 


My Favourite Nursery Rhymes. Edited ky S. J. Looker. 
Coloured Plates and Illustrations in the text, by Maud Tindall 
Atkinson. . 84 x 63, 107 pp. O’Connor: 7s. 6d. net. 

Nell and the China Twins. By ‘‘ Ajo.’”” The Green Tile Book. 
Illustrated. 73x 6. Blackie: 1s. 6d. net. 

Pageant of the Flowers, The. By W. H. Koebel. Illustrated by 
H. T. Miller and L. A. Covey. 83 x 6}, 125 pp. Butterworth: 
Royal Road Library, No. 7, 6s. net. 

Peggy and Joan. By Mrs. H. C. Craddock. Illustrated by 
Honor C. Appleton. 10 x 7, 96 pp. Blackie: 6s. net. 

Pictured Nursery Rhymes. By Helen Gwendoline Trew. 84 x 6}, 
64 pp. Routledge: 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Pictures for Little People. 5§ x 44, 
63 pp. Blackie: 2s. net. 

Prefect and Fag. By Chas. J. Mansford. 7} x 43, 308 pp. 
Jarrolds: 5s. net. 

Reasdale School Mystery, The. By David L. Smith. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock, R.I. 74 x 5, 256 pp. Blackie: 5s. net. 
School in the South, The. By Angela Brazil. Illustrated by 

W. Smithson Broadhead. 7} x 5, 387 pp. Blackie: 6s. net. 

Secret of the Sword, The. By Draycott M. Dell. 7} x 4%, 255 pp. 
Jarrolds: 5s. net. 

Tale of Tosh and Tim. By Princess Nusrat (Elizabeth Marc). 
Illustrated by Hilda Cowham and Christian M. Ade. 7 x 5, 
159 pp. Hutchinson: 2s. 6d. net. 

Tales and Pictures and Games to Play. 10 x 7}. Blackie: 
3s. 6d. net. 

Timothy Tinkles. A little black kitten with a heart of gold. By 
Princess Nusrat (Elizabeth Marc). Illustrated by Christian 
M. Ade and L. R. Brightwell. 7 x 5, 159 pp. Hutchinson: 
2s. 6d. net. 

Told in a Garden. By Beryl Sefton Spencer. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. 7 x 5, x + 158 pp. Hutchinson : 
2s. 6d. net. 

Uncle Tom’s Scrape. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. Illustrated 
by R. H. Brock. 74 x 4§, 256 pp. Blackie: 5s. net. 

Voice of Jesus, The: Thoughts for Boys and Girls upon the 
Holy Gospel throughout the Christian Year. By H. Parham. 
74 x 5, 190 pp. Skeffington: 3s. 6d. net. [A simple instruc- 
tion on the Gospel for each Sunday and Holy day and also a 

short comment (based on a text) for each day of the week, 

which might form the basis for simple meditations. } 
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Wings and Pads. (Forest Dweller Series of Books P 
By Jean M. Thompson. Illustrated by 
and Charles Copeland. 8} x 5}, 251 pp. Cape: 6s. a - 


REPRINTS 


Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. 7 
trated by Lois Lenski. The Bodley 

Lieut.-Colonel Brereton’s Books for Boys: New Edition mT 
trated. 7h x 5. Blackie: 4s. net each. 

(i) Indian and Scout. ustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 

(ii) With Shield and Assegai. Illustrated by 
Wood. 320 pp. 7 
(iii) ~ the King’s Service. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


2 pp. 
New and Complete Edition of the Novels and Stories of 4 
James. Pocket edition, 7 x 4§. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net each 
(xxii) The Altar of the Dead, etc. 477 pp. : 
(xxiii) Daisy Miller, etc. 451 pp. 
Tales of Long Ago. By A. Conan Doyle. 7 x 43, 211 
Murray (‘ The Conan Doyle ’ Series) : 2s. net. a 
Woman and the Wits: Epigrams on Woman, Love and Beauty 
Collected and Edited by G. F. Monkshood. 63 x 4}, 191 pp. 
Cape: 5s. net. [New and revised edition. ] 


Macmillan’s List 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BEi. 


GIUM, 1914. Compiled by Brigadier-General J. E. 
Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G. With 8 sketches of opera- 
tions. 21s. .net. 


Thirty-four General, Battle, and Situation Maps in 
separate case. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Mr. Joun Bucnuan in The Observer :—‘‘ A real book, in 
which the stream of narrative is not too much clogged by 
particulars, amply provided as these are; a history which 
has shape, and colour, and light, as well as fidelity to fact.” 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 
AND THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD 


By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. 
Vol. Il. The Belief among the Polynesians.  8vo. 


18s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: A Study in 


Magic and Religion By Sir JAMES GEORGE 
FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—PROSE 


F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. Blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. 
3s. net each. 


Blue cloth, 


16rH THOUSAND. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 
By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Gar- 


den.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Ps 
The Daily Chronicle :—* The charm of the story is in the writing, 
in the descriptions of marvellous beauties of earth and sea, and in 
the scintillating wit and bubbling humour that irradiate every page. 
It is a book to read and to keep by one to read again in dark and 
dreary winter days.” 


THE POOR MAN 


By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Observer :—‘‘‘ The Poor Man’ is one of the richest books 
we have met for a long time.” 


THE INTERPRETERS 


By A. E. (George W. Russell). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


+". An imaginative discussion of the spiritual origins of 
political moods. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE “ACME” POLICY 
THE “BOUNTY” POLICY 
THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
form the A. B. C. of Life Assurance 


The “‘ ACME ” Policy is a 20-Payment Life Policy with 
complete guarantees. 
50 per cent. Bonus added at end of 20 years. 
Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Values. 
Guaranteed Disability Benefits in event of total per- 
manent disablement. 


The “BOUNTY ”’ Policy is a Non-Profit Policy at very low 
rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 


The “‘ CHILDREN’S ” Policy, or EARLY THRIFT, is 
the cheapest form of providing for your children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout with numer- 
ous options at age 21, with return of all premiums if 
death occurs before. 


Write for explanatory Leaflets to 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


Deputy-Chairman: 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST,., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund - 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 348,891,976 
Advances, &c. - 130,847,130 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 

LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


NEW BELL BOOKS 
The Turk in Perspective 


Just Published Price 20s. nel 
THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA 
AND THE NEAR EAST 


A History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


An intensely interesting survey of the political evolution 
of the Balkans and of the international problems of the 
Near East. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to the story of the rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire. 


Just Out Price 15s. net 


SCIENCE 
AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By W. C. CURTIS, Ph.D. 


A fascinating account of the great part science plays 
in everyday life. The author shows its wonderful 
progress from the earliest times till now, and tells some- 
thing of the immense problems and possibilities which 
lie before it in the future. 


G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Portugal St., W.C. 2 


BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, Finance Minister in the Prussian Revolu- 
tionary Government of November, 1918. Translated from the original 
by H. J. Srenninc. 10s. 6d. Postage 9d. 
The author summarises the attempt made to put Socialist principles into 
practice in Russia, Hungary and Germany. 
New Statesman.—‘*. . . It would do every believer in socialisation 
good to read Herr Strébel’s book and to endeavour to think out its appli- 
cations to the situation in this country.” 


TRUSTS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
1914-1921. 


A Study of Recent Develop ts in Busi Org 
By J. MORGAN REES, M.A. (Wales), Lecturer in Economics and 
Political Science, University College of Wales. 10s. 6d. 

Times :—‘ A useful and yay survey, with full bibliographies, 
of the development of Trusts in different Industries taken in separate 
sections; with historical retrospect. Mr. Rees arrives at the conclusion 
that British trade is now under the paramount control of large Combines 
which control the Government, and he discusses measures of reform. Any 
successful handling of the problem must, in his view, be preceded by 
State ownership of the primary industrial enterprises of power and trans- 
port, with democratic control.” 


THE STORY OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL CLUB 


By Sir HENRY REW, K.C.B. Foreword by Lorp BLepistor. 
10s. 6d. Postage 9d. 

The Agricultural Club was formed by members of the Agricultural 
Wages rds. Their discussions give a history of Agricultural and 
Government Policy in recent times. 

Times: ‘“‘ The volume makes a useful contribution to our knowledge of 
what the problems are, and how they present themselves to minds 
variously trained, differently interested, but all experienced. It also 
helps to show that opinions, however strongly held, can be profitably 
discussed even between extreme opponents.” 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd. 
Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Sreet, Westminster. 
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CONCERNING THE FREE-LANCE 


By EDWARD ANTON 


ing Max Pemberton’s School of Journalism have resulted 
in so many queries from readers that I have been asked to 
deal with them in a brief article. 


| must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention of free- 
lancing, in the first instance at all events. I am glad for two 
reasons: First, because no young man should commit himself 
wholly to journalism as his sole career unless he has very strong 
convictions indeed that he is “fa born journalist,’’ or has a 
private income to enable him to “‘ tide over ’’ unsuccessful times. 

Second: I am glad because the ‘ free-lance’ is under no 
temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is free to 
pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to produce; he 
produces only when he is in the right mood; and that means a 
great deal to the quality of his work. 

In this opinion I am glad to find myself confirmed by no less 
an authority than Mr. Pemberton himself. ‘‘ Unless I see that 
an applicant has a real flair for journalism,”’ he says, ‘‘ I recom- 
mend him to ‘ free-lance’ at first. It is far better, because it 
gives him a chance to flesh his sword before he engages in the 
contest for fame and rewards. If he succeeds as a free-lance, 
he can then abandon other pursuits and devote himself entirely to 
the profession with confidence.’’’ 


Some of our greatest journalists have begun their careers in 
this fashion. The late George R. Sims, for example, had 
jo greater ambition at firstg than to earn odd guineas by 
writing in his leisure hours. I have a fancy that H. G. Wells, 
\V. W. Jacobs, and Rudyard Kipling all began in the same way— 
‘* free-lancing ’’ in their spare time. Their success as free-lances 
made their subsequent success as out-and-out journalists a fore- 
gone conclusion, 

! know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than that of 
occasional journalism or story-writing. It never palls, because it 
is first and foremost—a hobby. You can indulge yourself in it 
when you are in the mood: you can leave it alone when you are 
disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine: he is not con- 
trolled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. There is, in 
free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be attained in 
any other profession. 

The unattached contributor who is able to give editors what 
they want may organize his time just as it pleases him best. 


| know a man who is writing three short articles each week. 
Two of these articles are for good provincial newspapers—the 
other for London. Sometimes my friend writes these three short 
articles before breakfast. Sometimes he writes them in the 
afternoon—or, occasionally, late at night. However, the point 
is that it seldom takes more than three-quarters of an hour to 
write the lot. This man is earning nearly four hundred pounds a 
year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue with me, 
but I have frequently made as much in that way as would 
represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, there have 
heen years when my “‘ spare-time hobby ’’ has brought me in 
twice as much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically 
commercial), 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal everyday 
life; so many facets of human existence that remain unillumi- 
nated; so many interesting little odds and ends that are waiting 
to be explvited by the quick brains of skilful free-lance journalists. 


Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for bright 
little articles that deal with generally interesting topics ; thousands 
of such articles are published each week in London alone, while 
in the Provinces the demand is no less great. 


Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and com- 
plexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a great num- 
her of young writers by pointing out how real are their chances, 
both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of Journalism 
offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal direction) represents, 
to my mind, the ideal training for the unattached journalist. 


Tire recent announcements which have been made concern- 


I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the Lessons 
comprising the Course were the work of some of our leading 
writers, such as Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Barry Pain, 
Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, and Miss Frances Billington. 


With such as these for instructors it is no wond i 
trained by the London School of Journalism are roe 
all along the line: their work welcomed by the foremost er 
papers and journals of the day. I fancy (from my own Pras. 
ence) that these fortunate young writers would have had to a 
much longer for their success had they not enjoyed the tena 
of Mr. Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. ™ 

So many of my correspondents ask the question, ‘‘ Can | writ 
saleable articles without instruction? ’”? that I emphasize 
point. There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to pro- 
duce right away the stuff for which editors will pay. Why should 
it be supposed that such a highly developed art as that of writing 
for the Press can be practised by the novice without instruction? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promising 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. Even the 
diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsic beauties 
are made apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have known 
agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to be a journalist 
—if you wish to discipline your abilities and gifts to a practical 
end—if you wish to avoid disheartening failure and disappoint. 
ment—train for your profession. 

Learn the technique of your profession. For technique there 
is and must be, despite the glamour and romance which surrounds 
it. The idea that a journalist, or an actor, or an artist is born 
‘* ready made ’’ must be cast out of your mind before you are 
likely to taste the sweets of success in the realms of printers’ ink. 

As to what has to be studied and acquired in order to ensure a 
good beginning even as a free-lance, that is a question involving 
much that is better dealt with in the excellent prospectus issued 
by the London School of Journalism. Let any interested reader 
of the Satrurpay Review get this publication (by writing to Mr. 
Max Pemberton), and he will speedily be in possession of the 
desired information upon this and a variety of other points. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Founded under the direct patronage of 


The late Viscount NORTHCLIFFE, and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


PATRONS 
The Rt. Hon, the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
Sir GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER. 
Sir ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM was founded 
under the aegis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to 
students is given by professional authors of high standing. 
Writers are trained ‘by correspondence in all branches of JOUR- 
NALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they should 
engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can 
forward some manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 

The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded, post free, upon 
application being made to 


THE PUBLICITY MANAGER, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
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nications respecting this department should be addressed 
4 The City Editor, the Saturpay Review, 10, Throgmorton 
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The 


Business Outlook 


By HarTLeyY WITHERS 


hopeful feeling in business circles, chiefly due to an 

impression that quiet progress was being made in 
the sphere of international politics. The City believed 
that the Near Eastern question was proceeding com- 
fortably and that on that subject, and also on that of 
Reparations, French and British opinion was more 
harmonious. Money was not over plentiful but the 
War Loan interest due on December 1 was already 
being counted on as an influence on the side of abund- 
ance and the state of trade was far from threatening 
any immediate inroad on the funds available for finan- 
cial purposes. Stock markets were all firm with fair 
activity, and the foreign exchanges had been distinctly 
steadied by hopes that something might come out of the 
discussion concerning the stabilization of the mark and 
the alleged better relations between France and Eng- 
land. On Thursday the tone was duller on the publica- 
tion of the earliest political results. 


|: the early part of the week there was a distinctly 


EXPERTS ON STABILIZATION 

At the end of last week the full text was published 
by the Times of the report on the stabilization of the 
mark which has been presented to the German Govern- 
ment by Mr. R. H. Brand, a partner in Lazard 
Brothers, London, Professor Cassel of Stockholm, Pro- 
fessor Jenks of New York, and Mr. J. M. Keynes. 
Dealing first with the question of what is to be done 
from the outside we find that in the opinion of the 
authors of the report any attempt to stabilize without 
relief from treaty payments ‘‘ would be futile and would 
only result in the useless dissipation of Germany’s 
ultimate resources.’’ With regard to the length of the 
period of suspension they suggest that this will depend 
on the possibility of establishing a surplus in the 
German Budget, the essential principle being that pay- 
ments must not begin again until they can be met out 
of a real surplus and not out of the proceeds of fresh 
ination. And here a very real difficulty arises, for 
it will be a strong temptation to the German Govern- 
ment to succeed in barely balancing its budget or in 
showing, perhaps, a small deficit and then to maintain 
that it is impossible to call upon its citizens for that 
further effort in fiscal contribution which would secure 
the surplus out of which alone reparation payments can 

made without causing fresh depreciation in the 
mark and upsetting any arrangements that may in the 
meantime have been made for its stabilization. And 
it will be at the same time a very natural comment for 
the many highly suspicious enemies of Germany to 
make, that it is futile to expect any Government to 
impose taxation upon its people merely in order that it 
may satisfy forcibly imposed foreign debt, unless some 


sanctions and guarantees can be applied, as was done 
at the end of the Franco-German war when the German 
army retired from France as instalments of the war 
indemnity were paid. 


WOULD GERMANY RESUME ? 

This, of course, is the real difficulty of the whole 
problem and it has not been dealt with by these 
assembled experts. Everybody knows that if Germany 
were given sufficient breathing time, and if the amount 
of the indemnity were reduced to a sum which in the 
opinion of Messrs. Brand, Cassels, Jenks and Keynes 
would be possible of collection, then Germany could 
sometime, if it chose to make the effort, shoulder the 
burden of the annual charge involved by the amount of 
the indemnity. But whether it would do so is a 
question that no man can answer with certainty. On 
the whole it seems to be perhaps probable that the 
German people would be ready, if a settlement were 
arrived at which they themselves recognized as reason- 
able, to undertake the consequent obligations. But 
nobody can be certain about it, and to the many 
Frenchmen and others who simply refuse to believe in 
such a possibility no answer has yet been found when 
they ask, What are we going to do about it if we let 
Germany off all obligations now and they refuse, when 
the time comes to resume payments, to tax themselves 
to find the necessary surplus without which the present 
economic chaos is certain to return? The nearest ap- 
proach to an answer is, that if things go on as they 
are, France will never get a fraction of what is owed 
her. But if France thinks that since there is no cer- 
tainty of money it will be better to take her indemnity 
in some other form she is on strong ground, logically, 
morally and financially. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE DILEMMA 

Can Germany’s budget be made to balance without 
stabilization? Can stabilization be made effective with- 
out the balancing of the budget? At first sight the 
answer to both these questions is an emphatic negative, 
and Germany has apparently succeeded in impaling 
itself on both horns at once of an impossible dilemma. 
With the best intentions, it is clearly out of the ques- 
tion to balance the budget as long as the mark shows 
a tendency to halve itself in value in the course of a 
few weeks. On the other hand the mark cannot be 
made really steady as long as the German Government 
is obliged, by inability to balance, to print new notes, 
so depreciating the value of the existing currency. 
Nevertheless, the dilemma is not quite as bad as it 
looks. It appears to be the opinion of the reporting 
experts that, stabilization once secured, the budget 
could be nearly enough balanced to prevent further de- 
preciation in the value of the mark arising from fresh 
infiation. In other words, they think that Germany 
should stabilize first, taking the risk of getting near 
enough to budgetary equilibrium to prevent the stabi- 
lization scheme breaking down; and then if she perse- 
veres and secures budgetary equilibrium she will have 
freed herself from both horns of the dilemma. The 
report states that the German Treasury has made itself 
responsible for the statement that if the mark were 
stabilized and if the Budget were relieved of the present 
extraordinary charges it would be possible to balance 
normal revenue and expenditure at an early date and 
the experts themselves agree that this forecast may be 
correct. But, as they proceed to point out, ‘‘ the ut- 
most economy in Government expenditure and_ the 
utmost rigour in collection of taxes are of the first 
importance. Capital expenditure for the public ser- 
vices should not be charged to revenue account but 
paid for out of internal funded loans,”’ thereby pre- 
sumably meaning that the money must be provided out 
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of real savings by genuine investors and not by Trea- 
sury Bills or other floating debt subscribed for by banks 
and so involving a fresh creation of credit. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 

With regard to the question of the foreign trade 
balance, which has been found to be a principal objec- 
tion in the minds of many authorities to schemes of 
stabilization without a large measure of external sup- 
port, the reporting experts are extremely sceptical as 
to the figures supplied to them concerning the actual 
facts of Germany’s imports and exports; and they pro- 
ceed to calculate on an a priori method, which is not 
altogether convincing, that the actual trade balance 
against Germany cannot even now be very great and 
that the state of the trade balance is not a vital obstacle 
to stabilization. Moreover they contend that a sound 
currency is “‘ in itself a strong corrective to an adverse 
balance of trade.’’ An ordinary mortal hesitates be- 
fore questioning the opinion of these distinguished 
gentlemen on any economic subject. At the same time 
it has surely been agreed, even by those who refused 
to believe that Germany was winning the trade of the 
world by depreciating her currency, that the process of 
depreciation, as long as it makes more rapid progress 
abroad than at home, does at least carry with it some 
advantage to the export trade of a country; and, as 
everybody knows, our late sapient Government brought 
in its Safeguarding of Industry Act largely with a view 
to (or the pretence of) protecting British industry 
against unfair competition due to the depreciation of 
foreign currencies. It is therefore somewhat surpris- 
ing to find these distinguished experts putting forward 
a doctrine apparently to the effect that a sound cur- 
rency is a stimulus to exports and a hindrance to im- 
ports. They are on far safer ground when they also 
postulate as an essential to stabilization the restoration 
to Germany of normal prerogatives in international 
trade as regards her liberty of imposing import duties 
on luxuries and the right to claim the most favoured 
nation treatment for her exports. 


THE STABILIZATION SCHEME 

Reviewing the essential conditions postulated we find 
that they consist in a moratorium on Treaty payments 
of at least two years, an early settlement of the repara- 
tion problem ‘‘ on lines capable of being carried out,”’ 
the restoration to Germany of full liberty to buy and 
sell abroad, vigorous action by the German Govern- 
ment in reducing expenditure and in the collection of 
taxes, and payment for capital expenditure for the 
public service out of the funded loans. Granted these 
conditions the experts believe that immediate stabiliza- 
tion is possible by means of Germany’s own efforts. 
In fact they seem to think that it is easy. They point 
out ‘* that certain technical conditions are now present 
—a large gold reserve, the scarcity of currency, the 
margin between external depreciation on the one hand 
and the degree of internal inflation and internal de- 
preciation on the other—which render the position un- 
usually susceptible to control. At the rate of 3,500 
marks to the dollar the gold in the Reichsbank now 
amounts to about twice the value of the note issue. 
This is an unprecedented situation; no other currency 
has fallen into decay with so great a potential support 
still unused.’’ As to the value to be aimed at when 
stabilization is actually attempted, they tell us it is 
impossible to say at the moment what the rate should 
be. They regard the recent great collapse as mainly 
due to a failure of confidence, and believe that if the 
measures that they indicate are taken, a great improve- 
ment might occur immediately. The definite rate to 
be adopted should, they say, be fixed with reference to 
the internal purchasing power of the mark and to the 
position of the external exchanges at the date when 
the stabilization plan is put into operation. This plan 
involves a Board of Exchange Control which should 
have at its disposal adequate gold from the Reichs- 
bank; and the report further proposes that paper 


marks should be purchased by the Board of 

on demand, at a fixed rate to the dollar, that fant 
co-operation and support of an international financial 
Consortium should be invited and that a forei 
rency reserve should be created on the kasis of the a 
at the disposal of the Board of Exchange in peed es 
tion with the credits which may be negotiated with ma 
International Consortium from time to time on such 
security as may be acceptable. The Board of Exch 
should buy and sell foreign exchange on demand : 
gold exchange standard principles) against 8 
marks at fixed rates. Bank Rate should be talead ta 
a high rate and dear money should be maintained until 
stabilization is quite secure, but discounts and advances 
should be made freely at this rate for regular trade 
transactions against normally approved security. The 
Board of Exchange would issue in exchange for foreign 
currencies, bank balances, etc., gold bonds guaranteed 
by the Reichsbank repayable in gold in one or two 
years and would also buy foreign exchange spot and 
sell it forward. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 

It is a great document, this expert report, in its 
simplicity and clear thought, and the fullness with which 
it has dealt with the financial side of the problem. 
But there are obvious difficulties in the way of the 
scheme. First there is the one referred to above as 
having been ignored, namely, the reluctance of France 
to grant a moratorium without guarantees. Secondly, 
there is the one on which vigorous stress is laid by the 
report, the need for effort on the part of Germany. 
Would this be forthcoming? It does not seem likely 
if one can judge from the published summary of the 
German Government’s note to the Reparations Com- 
mission on the subject of stabilization. In it Germany 
appears to confine herself to asking for three or four 
years of moratorium and a foreign loan of £25 mil- 
lions gold, which granted, she will add £25 millions 
from the Reichsbank’s holding, and by means of this 
fund an autonomous department of the Reichsbank 
will ‘* seek to push the price of the mark upwards.” 
This is not a very helpful effort. 


AUSTRALIAN EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 

Financial stringency in Australia, due to one-sided 
trade which has piled up big balances in the hands of 
the Australian banks here—the proceeds of Australian 
goods sold in England—has been one of the curious 
results of the monetary chaos produced by bungled 
war finance and its consequences. In former days, of 
course, such a state of things would have been cor- 
rected by shipments of gold from England to Australia. 
Now that we have for the time being lost the con- 
veniences of the gold standard, which were as effective 
in practice as its barbarism is evident to theoretical 
critics, all kinds of devices such as a special note issue 
in Australia secured on funds in London began to be 
considered for the alleviation of the position, and ad- 
vances by the Government to the banks in Australia 
were arranged. Apart from such artificial remedies the 
position would naturally have righted itself, if there 
had been a free market in exchange, by a premium on 
money in Australia, which would have made her 4 
profitable market to sell in and stimulated the ship- 
ment of goods from this side. This process now 
appears to be well under weigh and the incident 's 
likely to be closed before long having once more illus- 
trated the difficulties of making international payments 
when the movement is inconveniently one-sided and 
the impossibility of doing so, when the machinery of 
exchange is once out of gear, except by shipments of 
goods. 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 

During the week ended on November 11 revenue at 
£13 millions was handsomely ahead of expenditure at 
£8} millions, making the totals for the year £4 
millions for revenue, a decrease of £564 millions, and 
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£4474 millions for expenditure, a decrease of £165} 
millions, as compared with the figures for the corres- 
ponding period. The Government also received £14 
millions from Treasury bonds and a million from Trea- 
sury bills, and so was able to pay off £74 millions of 
departmental Ways and Means advances. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS TRADE 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


UST as wholesale prices within the United King- 
J om tend to become stabilized at about fifty per 
cent. above those of 1913, so the volume of our 
overseas trade, in imports as in exports, tends to find 
a level which changes little from month to month. Our 
sales of goods abroad are in quantity about two-thirds 
of our sales before the war, and our purchases of goods 
from abroad are roughly 85 per cent. of our pre-war 
purchases. In value we are exporting about £60 mil- 
lions worth a month of our products—say £2 millions 
worth a day—and to reach a level of trade correspond- 
ing with that of 1913 we ought to export £87 millions 
worth a month—nearly £3 millions worth a day. So far, 
then, as the visible export trade is concerned, we are ap- 
proximately a million pounds a day poorer in purchas- 
ing power abroad than we were before the war. When 
we look at the industrial position in this way and see 
that our sales to customers overseas have shrunk a mil- 
lion pounds worth a day, and also realize that the adult 
population is considerably larger than it was nine years 
ago, no surprise can be felt at the numbers of men and 
women unemployed. Those numbers would have been 
agood deal larger if the home trade had shrunk to the 
same extent in proportion as has the overseas trade. 
We do not know precisely what the volume of the 
home trade is now and have had no detailed informa- 
tion since the Census of Production figures for 1907 
were made public. The war interfered with the com- 
pletion of the returns for 1912, and since then the most 
useful Census of Production office has been shut down. 
The best estimates that can be made, after taking all 
the present-day circumstances into account, and after 
observing that in 1907 and in 1912 the quantities ot 
goods exported accounted on the average for 30 per 
cent. of the total home production, suggests that the 
present total production of the United Kingdom is four 
times the volume of the exports. This would give us 
4180 millions worth a month for the home trade—or 
£6 millions a day—as against £60 millions worth a 
month (4:2 millions a day) for the export trade. We 
are by this estimate—which is what the Americans call 
“conservative ’’—believed to be turning out of our 
factories and workshops £8 millions worth of goods a 
day, not a bad output in a year of profound depression. 
One may draw from the above figures a deduction 
which is of some interest. The estimate to which we 
have referred assigns to the home trade three-quarters 
of the total home production as against the two-thirds 
revealed by the Census returns of 1907 and 1912. The 
home trade has expanded in relation to the overseas 
ade for two reasons. _‘ First because the difficulty of 
ling abroad, owing to the poverty-stricken markets 
i Europe, is much greater than it was before the war— 
ind trade always flows into the easiest channel, and 
condly because there is less competition from im- 
ported foreign goods in the home market now than 
there was in 1907 and 1912. The recovery in the home 
market has therefore been quicker than has yet been 
found possible in the overseas markets. This leads us 
0 the deduction—which we need not elaborate, it is 
lairly obvious—that the volume of unemployment at the 
Present time is due almost entirely to that loss of one 
nillion pounds worth a day in sales abroad, to which 
We referred in our opening paragraph. If we could 


fcover that loss—if we could sell abroad the same 
tolume of goods as we did in 1913, then with the ex- 
pansion which has actually taken place in the home 
market, we could absorb practically all those workers 
who are eating out their hearts in enforced idleness. 
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Switzerland. It will be remembered that about u 
year ago the Swiss Government decided to come to the 
assistance of the watch-making industry in the shape 
of export subventions, enabling the manufacturers to 
resume trade with the low-exchange countries. So far, 
at least six million francs have been paid out under 
this scheme. Another important industry has also been 
able to enlist Government support, viz., the embroidery 
industry. A credit of 5,000,000 francs was sanctioned 
some time ago for that purpose, and to supervise the 
employment of these funds a company was constituted 
last week under the style of Embroidery Trustees’ As- 
sociation, with a share capital of 14 million francs, one 
million being found by the State and the balance by 
local authorities, banks, and export houses. Owing to 
the trade depression the embroidery industry and the 
smaller industries auxiliary to it, have fallen on very 
bad times, financial embarrassments having claimea 
already some victims. The new organization will not 
only see to the just application of the funds at its dis- 
posal, but its powers are so wide that it will be in a 
position to close down factories which are not worked 
economically, to regulate production, and to take the 
necessary measures to improve the export trade. All 
the branches of the industry are represented on its 
board in addition to official members appointed by the 
Government and by the cantons interested in the 
scheme. It is believed that by means of the subvention 
it will become possible to infuse fresh life into this im- 
portant branch of the textile industry. Its methods 
are apparently not uniformly up to date. Owing to 
misdirected enterprise unprofitable competition has 
come into existence, and probably costs can be reduced 
by the introduction of modern organization. The com- 
bination of State aid and private initiative exercised by 
a body of experts, therefore, may produce good results. 
In another direction, also, the Federal authorities have 
done useful work in their fight against unemployment. 
The tobacco industry, it is stated, has secured of late, 
with the assistance of the labour department, important 
orders for the French and Spanish monopoly adminis- 
trations, so that the factories are provided with a fair 
amount of work. 


Austria. Nearly six months ago the Austrian 
Government approached the Vienna banks with the 
National Bank Scheme. The proposal was to found a 
bank of issue to replace the Austrian department of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank in liquidation. The banks 
had agreed to take up shares in the institution, the 
statutes had been passed already in July, and the bank 
was to start operation some time in August or Septem- 
ber; when, owing to the opposition of the Landerbank 
and the Anglo-Austrian Bank, which made their par- 
ticipation conditional on the revision of certain of the 
articles of association, the opening of the bank was 
postponed. Though the suggestions of the two foreign- 
managed institutions were subsequently accepted by 
the Vienna Government and by the National Assembly, 
the project had to be abandoned as, apparently, the 
League of Nations Committee objected that the capital 
of the bank was too large. Consequently the articles 
of association had to be revised once more. The Bill 
embodying the new banking concession has now been 
submitted to Parliament. Instead of the 100 million 
Swiss francs, provided for in the first bill, the Nationai 
Bank of Austria is to have a share capital of 30 million 
gold crowns, of which one-third is payable on the con- 
stitution of the company and two-thirds six months 
later. Two important provisions of the original draft 
—the State guarantee as to the integral repayment in 
gold of the share capital in case of liquidation and the 
appointment of official directors—have been dropped. 
The concession is for 20 years, but it may be ex- 
tended. During the first five years the bank must keep 
against its notes a gold cover of 20 per cent. which 


must be gradually increased within 15 years to 33$ per 
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cent. Until the resumption of gold payments takes 
place, gold deposits of 25 million crowns have to be 
kept abroad, but this proviso can be abolished with the 
consent of the President and of eight of the thirteen 
members of the bank council. The shareholders are 
entitled to a minimum dividend of 8 per cent. and of 
the surplus over and above the amount required for that 
distribution the State is to receive a share varying be- 
tween two-thirds and three-quarters, the shareholders 
taking the remaining one-third or one-quarter. 


Germany. The recently introduced foreign exchange 
regulations and the further decline in the value of the 
currency have conjured up an outburst of gambling- 
fever on the German Bourses which exceeds all previous 
records. Instead of moving ten or hundred per cent.- 
wise, the favourite shares of the day jump now by 
1,000 per cent. in a single session. Monetary condi- 
tions and their reaction on yields are ignored by the 
speculators, who include now a very large element of 
people who have never before ventured their luck on 
the Bourse. It is not surprising that not only indus- 
trial and other shares, but even fixed interest-bearing 
securities, such as State loans, municipal bonds and 
even mortgage bank debentures are becoming specula- 
tive counters. This is explained by the fact that foreign 
capitalists have bought up large lines of such loans and 
bonds for investment of marks which they hold already, 
and the German speculators now try to pick out securi- 
ties likely to attract next the buying from abroad. This 
explains the unreasonably high prices which some of 
the formerly stolid investment-stocks have attained. 
Whether these quotations are likely to stand long the 
test of the increasing industry stringency is another 
question. New issues certainly cannot be brought out 
on terms corresponding to the rate of capitalization now 
current on the Bourse. It is of interest to note that, 
for instance, the City of Mainz had to grant a 7 per 
cent. rate of interest for a loan of 100 millions just 
placed, which, however, is redeemable at 102 per cent. 
in 15 years, whilst the issue price is of 95 per cent. ; 
but even this high yield seems to require a supple- 
mentary attraction in the shape of a special security, 
the revenue of the municipal gas works being pledged 
for the service of the loan. Banking shares also have 
participated in the recent Bourse orgy, and several 
banks have already announced their intention of bring- 
ing out new shares. The Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank 
is the first in the field in this respect, and a proposal to 
double the capital of the Commerz und Privatbank is 
at present under consideration. With a 1o per cent. 
bank rate financial institutions have a very profitable 
use for fresh capital, but the danger of deflation may, 
sooner or later, become a factor of grave anxiety for the 
banking world. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 

First results of the General Election struck an un- 
comfortable chill into Stock Exchange markets. Mem- 
bers made no pretence of disguising the general dis- 
appointment felt with the unexpected number of 
successes achieved by the Labour Party. That Labour 
would do well had been anticipated, but for three 
dozen seats to be captured amongst the first declared 
figures was more than the House had bargained for. 
The atmosphere is a little electric. Cheers are raised on 
any pretext; or none. No excitement prevailed yester- 
day, the day of the polling, but, on this Thursday 
noontime, restlessness and a sort of mild exaspera- 
tion, run rife round all the markets. The War Loan 
is a little easier, so is Conversion : so, too, are Kaffirs 
and the general tendency. 

The boards announcing results as the figures come 
through are eagerly thronged.. They command more 
attention than the markets in which are posted the 
movements of the franc. Continental~ and other 


troubles are an indirect bull point for the War 

Conversion stock and other British Government 
securities, in that people veer round again to the con 
viction that Safety and Five per cent, are at a tiene: 
like this more desirable than French Fours and Seven 
per cent., for instance, or speculation in any other form 

The advertisement of the effect produced by the 
Capital Levy proposals in Switzerland is an excellent 
thing, for the Consol market, where the jobbers tel] you 
that money from Switzerland and other Continental 
centres has come pouring into their stocks on behalf 
of people abroad, as well as from people at home who 
are attracted to British securities as being the most 
stable of the lot, whatever happens. Nevertheless, the 
mere prospect of Labour and Levy is sufficient to lay, 
for a moment, a restraining hand upon the strength of 
prices. 

We are rather mystified at the strength of the Kaffir 
Circus. Mfstified, because the firmness of prices in that 
department is certainly not due to any public business, 
nor is there a great amount of trade coming either 
from the Cape or the Continent. Yet prices keep up in 
somewhat remarkable fashion. Men say that the deal- 
ing is very largely professional, They say, too, the 
bulls must be exercising a good deal more self-restraint 
than usual, because there is little profit-taking. When 
there is nothing exciting in a market, people who get 
in-and-out of shares are content, as a rule, to snatch 
tiny profits: sixpence a share and that kind of thing. 
There is no particular evidence of this in Kaffir deal- 
ings at present, and it looks as though the market were 
hard on its intrinsic merits. At any rate, to sell any- 
thing in the Kaffir market at the present time will 
probably turn out to be wrong. Even the modest man 
who wants to make a fiver or two for the purchase of 
Christmas presents does not run any great risk in the 
purchase of such shares as Rand ‘Mines, City Deep, 
Randfontein and others in which there is a free market, 
plus plenty of possibilities. Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Money matters have been quite uninteresting with 
money more plentiful chiefly because, owing to the 
extreme quietness of discount business, it was not 
wanted. Discount rates hardened slightly and then 
slipped, because there were so few bills to be had. The 
foreign exchanges were much less wild, and there was 
a marked improvement in French, Belgian and German 
currency values. 


Review 


Cartesian Economics. The Bearing of Physical 
Science upon State Stewardship. By Frederick 
Soddy. Hendersons. 6d. 
HIS little pamphlet prints two lectures delivered 
by a very distinguished scientist to the Student 

Unions of Birkbeck College and the London School of 

Economics. In these discourses he seems to have set 

out to tell the world at large how much more comfort- 

ably it might live if it were not deluded by ignorant 
economists. ‘‘ The fact is,’’ he says, ‘“‘ that the econo 
mist, ignorant of the scientific laws of life, has 
not arrived at any conception of wealth, apart 
from the elaborate code of enactments and 

conventions which give to the individual in actual 
non-possession of wealth the right to acquire 
it, whereas I, from the application of the laws 
and energy to the problems of how men live, have 
arrived at such a conception.” It will be seen at once 
that the Professor is not quite as lucid as some of the 
eminent scientists who have enlightened the world 
on subjects outside their own principal study, and it 
has to be admitted that his reasoning is often difficult 
to understand and sometimes very much open to ques 
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“ Let us now concentrate,” he says, ‘‘ upon the 

tion as to what precisely humdrum mechanical 
science can contribute to economics. It insists prim- 
arily on the fact that life derives the whole of its 
sical energy or power not from anything self-con- 
tained in living matter, and still less from an external 
ity, but solely from the inanimate world.’’ The con- 
nexion of all this with the problem of man and his 
er to earn a living is not at once apparent, and when 

one also finds the Professor saying that the ‘‘realengine 
driver is the coal,” and approving the claim of the 
an blower to have been a partner on equal terms 
with the organist, one can only conclude that his thought 
is sometimes as muddled as his expressions are often 
obscure. No doubt it is true that the world lives by 
sunshine, and that if the sun were switched off ‘‘a world 
would result lifeless.” But how do these obvious 
titudes help towards that better production and 
distribution of goods which is the real problem of eco- 
nomics? When the Professor really tries to deal with 
the subject that he is supposed to be illuminating he 
indulges in looseness of assertion and utterance quite 
amazing in view of his scientific reputation. He says 
that ‘‘ orthodox economics mistakes debt for wealth,’’ 
without making a single attempt by reference or quota- 
tion to prove this monstrous misstatement. He says 
again that ‘‘ it is on record that a group of American 
financiers on one occasion having sold British and 
bought American securities in advance removed 
$11,000,000 from the Bank of England and put it 
into circulation in America.’’ Where and with 
what authority is this fairy-tale ‘‘on record ’’? 
Weighing evidence does not seem to be part 
of the equipment of the ‘‘ scientific’’ mind in 
these times. Our Professor tells us again that any 
decrease in currency is ‘‘ called sound finance ’’ be- 
cause it increases the relative share of the whole revenue 
that goes to creditors; and yet everyone knows that in 
normal times the whole policy of the Bank of England 
is directed to maintaining and increasing our stock of 
He solemnly tells us that ‘‘ there is 

much making of money but no making of wealth 
by exchange.’’ Is there no making of wealth 
when he exchanges his knowledge out of his great sur- 
plus for the food, clothes and other comforts that he is 
enabled to buy out of the surplus of the growers and 
manufacturers with the fees of his students or the 
emoluments of his office? When he comes to ques- 
tions of investment and interest his ignorance is as 
amazing as his assurance. He says very truly of rail- 
ways that the rolling stock and rails would have but 
ascrap-metal value ‘‘ if railways ceased to pay and the 
shareholders wanted their money back. As the world 
gets older all this initial expenditure has to be periodic- 
ally renewed... and, further, the plant and 
the methods of operation become, with the ad- 
vance of knowledge, out of date. The  in- 
debtedness,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to the original share- 
holder does not, however, usually cease on that account. 
Railways continue to pay dividends on all capital ex- 
pended,” etc. This is great news for the shareholders 
of the Chatham and Dover and District lines, none of 
whom ever had a penny of dividend as long as they 
were separate companies. Out of what fund, except 
the earning power of the concern, does the Professor 
imagine that shareholders can be paid? If that earning 
power ceases, does he suppose that some beneficent fairy 
provides dividends for them? Has he never heard of 
acompany going bankrupt and failing to pay not only 
its shareholders but its debenture holders? It may be 
true that ‘‘ indebtedness to the original shareholders 
does not cease,” though even that truism becomes a 
fallacy on liquidation ; but it is totally untrue that, as 
this distinguished scientist seems to believe, all 
capital, well or ill invested, receives dividends for all 
time apart from any question of its earning power. 
ce of economic facts known to every office boy 


in the City is not really a good basis for attacks on 
‘* usurers,’’ many of whom in these times, as Professor 
Soddy will be surprised to hear, have lost not only 
their dividends but much, and sometimes all, of their 
capital. And it is perhaps hardly necessary to add 
that when we are looking for any practical suggestion 
as to what is to be done, we find nothing but vague 
talk about a scientific Utopia, the first step towards 
which is to be the ‘‘ curbing of the demon of debt 
which masquerades among the ignorant as wealth.” 
In other words, the attack on capital, which has been 
so helpful in Russia. 


Publications Received 


Monthly Commercial Letter. Nov. Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 
The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. Nov. 14. 1s. 


Dividends 


Apex (Trinrpap) O1LFigLps.—10 p.c. for the year ended Sept. 
30. This is the first dividend paid since the company was 
formed in 1919. , 

CanaDiANn Paciric.—2} p.c. on the Common Stock for the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30 last, being at the rate of 7 p.c. per annum, 
and, in addition, 3 p.c. per annum from Special Income 
Account. 

Fine Cotton Spinners.—Interim 4 p.c. on Ord., against 2 p.c. 
a year ago. 

J. Lyons anp Co.—Interim 10 p.c. on Ord. and ‘‘ A’? Ord., and 
2 p.c. on issued Proportional Profit share capital. 
declartions are similar to those a year ago. 

Meapow Dairy.—Interim 4d. per share on . A year ago 6d. 
per share was paid on a much smaller Ord. capital. 

Sun InsuraNce.—lInterim 9s. per share, as a year ago. 

Wuitgeaway, LaipLow.—Interim 5 p.c., as a year ago. 

Yoxouama Specie Banx.—6 p.c. for the half year ended June 
30, as a year ago. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Capital Subscribed - - - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid - = = Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Yon 65,000,000 


THE EIGHTY-FIFTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 9th 
tember, 1922, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1922, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET 


4 

Reserve Fund ove ove ose 61,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 2,171,423.96 
Notes in Circulation os ose oe oe ove one 6,039,611.69 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, etc.) 506,761,874.14 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other Sums 

Dividends Unclaimed . ove 


Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 4,847,143. 
Net Profit for the past Half-year 1 
Yen 996,745,049.17 


ASSETS. 
Cash Account— 

At ooo ooo ove oss 96,511,918.76 
Investments in Public Securities and Debentures eer pre 174,295 876.46 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. ... 253,012,016.47 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ... eco 453,931 ,822.36 
Bullion and Foreign Money 19,079 ,290.69 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. ... «+ 9,914,124.43 

Yen 996,745,049.17; 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT y 

Dr. 

To Reserve Fund on 4,000 000.00 
To Dividend—Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares 6,000 000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account... ... 4,902 694.04 
Yen 14,902 ,694.04 


Cr. 
Br’ Balance brought forward Sist December, 1981... ... &,867,148.40 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ending 90th’ June, 1982 .... 10,055,550 64 
(After ‘making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Rebate on etc.) 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note issue 

Note of Gold to Note Oct. 31 

Issues. Gold. Notes. Issue. 1921. 
European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 2,970,917 ? — 2,683,863 90,904 
Belgium Fr. 6,661 267 6,543 6,111 
Britain (B. of E.) 101 154 38 103 106 
Britain (State) £ 288 295 314 
Bulgaria Leva 3,800 38 1 3,758 3,518 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,560 808+ 8t 9,836 12,327 
Denmark Kr. 478 228 47+ 466 493 
Esthonia Mk. 850 352+ 404 
Finland Mk. 1,353 43 3 1,389 1,383 
France Fr. 36,915 5,532 15 36,848 37,522 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 469,457 1,005 — 409,473 91,528 

= other Mk. 41,026 — — 39,338 7,536 

Greece Dr. 2,040 1,356+ 59 1,908 2,110 
Holland Fl. 1,009 590 60 995 1,056 
Hungary Kr. 65,329 ? — 61,941 23,643 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,987 1,318+ 9t 13,641 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,118 64 1 5,102 4,495 
Norway Kr. 383 147 38 375 420 
Poland Mk. 525,955 31 — 499,039 182,777 
Portugal Esc. 851 9 | 849 685 
Roumania Lei 15,275 4,760 31 15,157 12,829 
Spain Pes. 4,179 2,523 60 4,136 4,292 
Sweden Kr. 566 274 48 533 650 
Switzerland Fr. 904 520 57 813 970 
Other Countries 
Australia << 56 23 41 58 56 
Canada (Bk.) $ 177 } 37 159 194 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 269 36 
Egypt LE 25 3 10 27 254 
India Rs. 1,813 24 13 1,808 1,797 
Japan Yen. 1,236 1,275+ 103+ 1,103 1,256 
New Zealand & 8 8t 100+ 


8 
2,340 3,081 133 2,309 
+Total cash. 


U.S. Fed. Res. $ 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Nov. 11, ’22. Nov. 4, ’'22. Nov. 12, ’22. 


Total deadweight ......... 7,607,604 7,612,213 7,634,937 
1,074,804 1,074,804 1,088,618 
BUS 741,885 740,765 1,122,167 
Bank of England Advances — _ 6,000 
Departmental Do. 172,288 179,738 189,408 


Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Nov. 11,’22. Nov. 4, '22. Nov. 12,’22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 494,280 481,316 612,497 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 447,583 439,228 550,828 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +46,697 + 42,088 —61,669 
Customs and Excise ...... 172,626 168,343 195,693 
Income and Super Tax... 168,220 163,889 161,129 
Excess Profits Duties...... 954 954 29,714 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 31,552 30,552 61,169 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Nov. 16, ’22. Nov. 9, ’22. Nov. 16, ’21. 
£ 


Public Deposits .........0+ 12,855 16,192 20,067 
Other =. 109,506 106,425 106,038 
122,361 122,617 126,105 
Government Securities 49,968 49,091 35,726 
Other 66,143 84,823 
116,111 116,974 120,549 
Circulation 121,902 122,519 123,587 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve 100,752 101,369 121,759 
Coin and Bullion 127,441 127,438 128,434 
23,989 23,368 23,296 
19.6% 19.0% 183% 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Nov. 16, Nov. Nov. a 
Total outstanding ......... 287,843 288,846 313,066 
Called in but. not cancld. 1,538 1,540 1,803 
Gold. backing ............... 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary iene ...... 238,155 239,156 263,313 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Nov. 15, ’22. Nov. 8, Nov, 16, 


4 
589,827 607,648 502.725 
Metropolitan 29,351 33,095 
672,385 "240 679" 
Year to 32,291,461 31,619,076 30,395,171 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


&. t., 92. 
Coin, notes, balances with oy Oct., '21, 


Bank of England, etc... 200,219 197,620 221,136 
1,729,413 1,708,911 1,846 153 
Acceptances 57,115 50,171 51,447 
311,837 298,856 413.019 
112 400,471 320, 698 
741,065 728,834 804,586 
MONEY RATES Nov. 16, 22. Nov. 9, '22. Nov. 16, °21. 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 23 44 
Weekly Loans ............... 14-2 14-2 3} 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Nov. 16, ’22.Nov. 9, °22. Nov. 16, '21, 


New York, $ to & ...... 4.463 4.462 4.003 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.47} 4.473 “a 
Montreal, $ to £& ......... 4.453 4.46} 4.36} 
263d. 263d. 823d. 
B. Aires, d. to $ ............ 44d. 4Ad. 453d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs... 63d. 6id. 74d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £......... 35.10 35.20 36.90 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 433d. 423d. 

Lima, per Peru, £......... 74% prem. 73% prem. 10 % prem 

Do., 1 month forward ... 65.95 70.10 ae 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 32,500 34,500 1,120 
Brussels, fres. to & ...... 70.70 76.80 57.07} 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.36} 11.42 11.35; 
Switzerland, fres. to £... 24.30 24.47 21.29 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 16.64 16.64 17.11 
Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 24.30 24.20 27.673 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 22.09 22.15 21.62} 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 178 174 199 
963 105 

Madrid, pesetas to £...... 29.29 29.44 29.02} 
Greece, drachma to ~... 310 300 97} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 23d. 5hd. 
Prague, kr. to £..........+. 140 138 380 
Budapest, kr. to £......... 11,000 11,000 3,600 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 710 730 650 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 270 260 230 
625 650 650 
Warsaw, marks to Z£...... 70,000 70,000 15,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 910 nom. 715 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 974 
Bombay, d. to rupee ’ 1 
Calcutta, d. to rupee } 15ted 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 298d. 29d. 324d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 38d. 39d. 4534. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 28§d. 28 5/32d. 274d 
Yokohama, d. to yen 263d. 265d. 2844d 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Sept.,* End Aug., End Sept., 
1922. 1921 


1922 . 

Reporting Unions ......... 1,299,798 1,300,404 1,433,249 

Unemployed 190,048 187,083 211,953 

See 14.6 14.4 14.8 
COAL OUTPUT 

Week ending Nov. 5, Oct. 28, Oct. 21, Nov. 5, 

1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,423,400 5,388,300 5,355,400 4,182,400 


209,710,500 204,287,100 198,898,800 114,588,900 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1922. 
Oct., 
tons. 
Pig Iron 481,500 
Yr. to date 3,871,100 
Steel 565,200 
Yr. to date 4,673,600 


Minerals 
Miscellan: 
Total 
Retail 
Labour 
Food, Re 

etc. 
Germany- 
(Frankfur 
All Comn 
United Stz 

(Bradst1 


All Comm 


MET 
| | Gold 
Silve 
3 | Jron, 
Steel 
Copp 
Tin, 
Lead, 
| Spelt 
| Coal, 
CHE 
Nitra 
Indig¢ 
Linsee 
| Linse 
Palm | 
| Petrol 
Turpe! 
: FOOL 
| Flour, 
| Wheat, 
Wheat 
| NY 
TEXT: 
Cotton. 
Ame! 
Cotton, 
Sake: 
Hemp, 
Jute, fi 
| Wool, 
| Grea: 
| La Pla 
| Lincoln 
Tops, 
| Rubber, 
Leather 
| 
Imports 
| Exports 
Re-expo 
Balance 
Expt. co 
Do. piec 
Export 
Export « 
Do, qua 
Export i 
Export r 
INDEX 
United 
Wholesal 
Cereals 
Other Fe 
Textiles 
FREIGH’ 
From Car 
West Ital 
Marseilles 
Port Said 
Bombay 
Islands 
Aires 
1922. 1922. 1921. eon 
Sept., Aug., Oct., Australia 
tons. tons. tons. Aires 
430,300 411,700 235,500 N Lorer 
3,389,600 2,959,300 2,064,000 
555,900 520,800 405,400 bay 
4,108,400 3,552,500 2,800,000 Alexandria 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
TC. 1922. + or — 

METALS, MINERALS, E aS. 

Nov. 16, '22.Nov. 9, °’22. Nov. 16, ’21. | ¢ 

Steel rails, heavy £9.0.0 £10.10.0 | Finland Mk. a 2,413 2,809 + 396 
Copper, Standard 7. £83.6.3 £66.13.9 | France Fr. 9 16,520 14,219 — 2,201 
Tin, Straits »  £4178.12.6 £184.12.6  £157.17.6 | Germany Mk. 4 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
lead, soft foreign £26.2.6  £26.10.0 £%.7.6 | Greece Dr. 4 "75 299 

£39.0.0 £38.17.6 £25.17.6 | Holla 

best Admiralty 27s. Od 27s. Od 26s. Od. | 7 : 

, ” . » Od. - Od. | Italy re 3 3,534 2,055 — 1,479 

CHEMICALS AND OILS Lithuania Mk. 6 1,077 705 — 872 

igo, Benga per Ib. . 6d. . 6d. 1s. 6d. ae 

Oil, spot per ton £87.10.0 £87.10.0 26.5.0 | Switzerland Fr. = 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.10.0 £18.2.6  £14.10.0 | Australia 12* 101 + 
Paim Oil, Bengal spot ton £34.0.0 £34.0.0  £39.10.0 | B. S. Africa 6 25 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 3d. Is. 3d. Is, 5d. | Brazil Mrs. 6 705 1,00 + 306 
Turpentine cwt. 118s. Od. 118s. Od.  £69.0.0 = = + 

a Ss. — 305 

FOOD : LE 6 21 22 + 1 

Flour, Country, straights Japan Yen. 8 1,373 1,023 — 350 

ex mill 280 Ib. 34s. 6d 34s. 3d 39s. 6d. | New Zealand £ 6 16 > | 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. Siam 6 71 71 _ 

ibe. 42s. 6d 42s. Ca 44s, 2d 9 + 566 
t, No. inter ‘o t., 22. ‘o June, 1921. 

N.Y. per bush. 138} cents. 1363 cents 120 cents. SECURITY PRICES 
TEXTILES, ETC. BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 

folly middling, Nov. 16, '22.Nov. 9, °22. Nov. 16, '21. 

American per Ib. 15.334. 15.14d om ont ost 
Cotton, Egyptian, Do. 

Sakel per Ib. 19.25d. 18.254. 21.00d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £32.5.0 £82.5.0  £41.0.0 wn 
” £:34.0.0 £31.15.0 £25.10.0 Funding 4% 87} 88 

, Aust., ium 

La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 15d. 12d. oans % 645 63} 533 
Conversion 34% 764; 75 63% 
— > Tid. 743d. 7d. | Bank of England 226 224 182} 

, 64's 65d. 48d. i 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. O}d. Is. 0d. = 
Ib. . 3d. 
OVER R (in thousands) Chilian (1886) 91 91 83 
Oct., Chinese 5% °96 93} 922 83} 
Imports 84,734 813,557 Italian 33% 20 20 23 
Exports 62,265 , 580,927 | Japanese 43% (1st) 104} 1044 1083 
Re-exportsS — 10,886 86,151 88,025 | Russian 5% + 9 10 9} 
Balance of Imports .. 16,839 12,083 132,283 243,321 | RAILWAYS 
Expt. cotton gds. total 14,653 16,524 155,573 145,584 | Great Central Pref. ...... 23 224 73 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 353,654 342,411 3,421,932 2,208,753 | Great Eastern _............ 374 36} 27 
a 58,404 reat Western _............ 053 1 66 
Do, quantity tons 6,196 3,406 51,673 16,758 | Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 63} =n 361 
Export iron, steel 5,162 4,973 49,861 52,856 | London Chatham ......... 73 53 
Export machinery 4,561 5,748 42,371 849 | Le & 101% 101} 653 
Tonnare entered aa 4,125 3,421 35,843 30,920 | L. & S.W. TS... vendirounne 334 32} 173 

» ‘ieared 5,589 4,060 48,879 28,448 | Metropolitan ..... 233 
IN 0. et 4 16 
Midland Def. 67 66} 398 
Wholesale Sept., Aug., Oct., July, | North Brit. Def. ......... 19} 19 93 

ou stern 32 31 
Food Products 700 674 685 352 Underground “A’”’ ...... 7/0 110" 570 
1,154 1,116 1,123 1,171 6163 | Antofag: 
errs 72 72 44 
712 699 6914 816 4644 | B.A. Gt. Southern 84} 82 52 
Miscellaneous .......... 813 818 

Retail (Ministry of Tul nadian Pacific ......... 583 163 145 
july, Central Argentine ......... 75 72 48} 

Food, Rent, Clothing Do 8rd Pref 

178 179 181 210 100 | Leopoldina 34" 204 
Germany—Wholesale Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, Middle Se Sena 112 111 109 
Urankfurter Zeitung) 1929." 1922. 1922. 1921.’ 1914. | United of Havana _...... 68} x 71 453 
: Commodities ....... 9,449 4,322 2,911 184 89 | INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
nited States—Wholesale Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, Aug. 1, | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref ... 26/0 25/104 22/0 
(Bradstreet’ 

reet’s) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. | Armstrongs 17/9 17/9 14/9 
, ; $ $ $ $ $ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 88/0 86/0 59/6 
ll Commodities ....... 13.3482 12.5039 12.0793 11.3514 8.7087 | Burmah Oil ........ 53 xD 
66/6 65/0 47/6 
Wt (coal) 11/3} 11/4} Cunard 20/3 20/0 18/6 


Mexican Eagle ............ 
P. & O. Deb. 
Royal Mail 
Shell 


ort Said ” 12/6 13/0 16/0 | Fine Spinges 41/6 40/3 30/0 x pv 
Bombay 15/0 17/0 18/9 | Hudson 7% 
Mande t 11/0 11/0 12/0 | Imp. To 69/6 69/0 48/6 
12/9 13/9 20/0 | Linggi 31/3 81/6 26/0 
Listers 28/9 27/9 16/3 
australia (wheat) 47/6 45/0 50/0 24 32/6 
nS. . Aires (grain) 25/0 25/0 18/9 of 34 
500 Lorenzo 26/3 26/3 20/0 303 283 
‘000 America 3/0 2/9 3/6 86 79x D 
400 Bombay (general) 27/6 27/6 20/0 4h 4f ‘ 
‘000 Alexandria (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/0 13/9 18/3 9/6 
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Company Meetings 
UNION COLD STORAGE CO., Ltd. 


Tue Twenty-FiFtH ANNUAL GENERAL MeetTiING of shareholders 
was held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, on 
Friday, November 10, Mr. Roger P. Sing (the chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The Chairman: In the first instance I desire to explain how it 
is that our meeting this year is being held somewhat later than 
usual. During the year considerable extensions and developments 
of the company’s business have been made, and we have had to 
wait for the arrival in London of the foreign returns before we 
could complete our accounts. As regards volume of business, 
you will see from the accounts that this has been fully maintained, 
and the net results achieved are, in the opinion of your directors, 
satisfactory, and J have little doubt that you will share this view. 
During the war, to meet the requirements of the exceptional 
conditions, large extensions of cold storage became necessary, 
and were general throughout the country, with the result that 
to-day, particularly in London and Liverpool, there is far more 
space than those engaged in the business know what to do with. 
In a business so widespread as ours it is not possible in every 
department to achieve the good results which we so earnestly 
desire and so keenly strive after, but our activities are so varied 
and our field of operations so large that disappointing returns 
in any one department are more than likely to be offset by good 
results elsewhere ; and as a result of the close attention given to 
all essential detaiis and by having taken due care to see that our 
management is efficient, we are able to put before you to-day an 
account of our year’s work, of which we are not ashamed. What- 
ever business you turn to or to whatever quarter of the globe 
you look, you will periodically and inevitably come upon bad 
seasons, depressed trade and lean times. Our interests are so 
diverse that we can face this state of things with confidence, 
knowing that the varied and world-wide nature of our business 
tends to stabilise results and to make for security. There are 
really no other special comments for me to make, but I should 
like to explain that the increase in the amount of the sundry 
creditors and the increase in the debts and stocks on hand on 
the assets side has arisen almost entirely in consequence of the 
developments to which I have already referred. If you will now 
turn to the printed accounts which are before you, you will see 
that, including the amount brought forward from last year, there 
is an available balance of £646,171, out of which we have pro- 
vided for depreciation reserve, interest on Debenture stock and 
specific mortgages, and dividends on our three classes of Prefer- 
ence shares, leaving a balance of £134,028. We accordingly 
recommend the payment of the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, and there will then remain a balance to 
carry forward to 1922 of £104,028, which compares with £87,496 
brought in from the previous year. You will notice that during 
the year considerable additions have been made to our deprecia- 
tion reserve, which now stands at the substantial sum of 
£1,442,145. The special allocation to this fund during the year 
represents the balance of profit made on sales of certain proper- 
ties belonging to the company. The directors found it advan- 
tageous to dispose of these properties, and after extinguishing the 
item of goodwill, £26,050, from the balance-sheet, the balance of 
profit has gone direct to the depreciation reserve, bringing that 
fund up to the figure I have named. I should like also to point 
out to you that to date the large sum of £712,747 has been used 
to pay off, or reduce, the specific mortgages and in redeeming 
Debenture stock, and you will realise without further comment 
from me how these continuous annual reductions in the amount 
of our capital indebtedness are gradually and materially improv- 
ing the position of the company. From what I have said to-day, 
I think you will come to the conclusion that your directors are 
satisfactorily looking after the interests of the company, and I 
can assure you that not only the board, but all the managers of 
your business, are keenly alive to the necessity of exercising all 
possible care, foresight and judgment. I assume that you agree 
with me that the results for 1921 are satisfactory, and I should 
like now to take the opportunity of referring to the current year’s 
business. One of the advantages of holding our meeting so late 
in the year is that we are able to give a fairly accurate estimate 
of this year’s business. I have pleasure in informing you that 
although we have had many difficulties to contend with, there 
seems to me, owing to our varied ramifications, to be every 
prospect of the year 1922 proving to be a satisfactory one, 
and if I should have the pleasure of meeting you again next year, 
I think that both you and I will again be content with the pro- 
gress which it seems likely our 1922 accounts will show. Before 
moving the usual resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts, I should like to refer to the honour which has been 
bestowed upon the senior member of our board, Lord Vestey of 
Kingswood. I know that you will take pleasure with me in 
tendering to him our sincerest and heartiest congratulations. In 
conclusion I desire to draw your attention to the good work done 
by the company’s staff, both at home and abroad. Their loyalty 
to your interests has contributed largely to our success. I now 
formally beg to move that the accounts for the year 1921, as 
presented to the meeting, be approved and adopted. 


Mr. Thomas B. Horsfield seconded, and the resolution was 
agreed to unanimously. 


18 November 1922 
SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 


A SpeciaL GENERAL MEETING of the P, i 
ture Stockholders of the South Eastern er Deben. 
held on November 16 at Cannon Street Hotel Ec. —= 
purpose of considering a resolution approving ' the Schen 
Amalgamation in the Southern Group under the Rellwaye 1 “4 
1921. Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor presided. ve Act, 


The Chairman, in proposing the resolutions, sai 
Railways Act of 1921 comme the 
—the S.W.R., L.B. & SC, SE. LC. & Downes 
their managing committee to amalgamate. They ian 
obey the Act of Parliament, and their respective boards a 
agreed to the scheme which was now submitted. It was 
sary for the purposes of negotiation to amalgamate the South 
Eastern and Chatham companies and get rid of the manag; 
committee, and that being completed there were only ‘tee 
companies to be dealt with. It was obvious that the only wa 
to secure an equitable result was to arrive at what was rd 
gross revenue of those three companies, to find the Proportion 
of income due to each, and capitalize that income so as not to 
disturb the priority of stocks. A valuation of assets was im. 
possible knowing they had to rely on the published accounts as 
audited by their auditors and adopted by their stockholders 
Each company had reserves, and each company had overdrawn 
capital accounts which had to be taken into consideration, 
The accountants and auditors in arriving at an adjusted net 
income of the three companies were unanimous in fixing it at 
a sum approaching some £ 6,000,000, and of that the propor. 
tions worked out as follows :—37.45 to the South Western 
Railway, 25.19 to the London Brighton, and 37.36 to the 
South Eastern and Chatham. The South Eastern and Chatham 
had an income practically the same as the South Western. The 
accountants and auditors were also unanimous that the fusion 
of stock as set out in the scheme showed no advantage or dis- 
advantage to stockholders in either of the four companies. The 
stockholders of the South Eastern Railway had been most 
reasonable, and he took the opportunity of thanking them. 
The great majority had expressed themselves satisfied, but 
criticism had reached the board from two quarters. Under an 
Act of Parliament in 1852 the South Eastern Company bought 
the Reading branch, and paid for it by an issue of annuities, 
such annuities taking precedence of debentures, but the holders 
had no voting power. Some of the holders of those annuities 
now asked that their prior rights should not be interfered with. 
He (the chairman) made no complaint .in regard to their atti- 
tude, but rather sympathized with them, and had put in a 
special plea that they should not be interfered with. He had 
been assured that the annuitants by accepting debenture stock 
would have their compensation in being placed in a_ stock 
which was amply secured, and would, owing to its size have a 
free market, and command a higher value than the existing 
small stock in which there were few dealings. The other 
quarter from which criticism had come was from a number of 
their deferred shareholders, who had written to say that they 
had not been fairly treated, and that in their opinion the South 
Western deferred stockholders had got the best of the bargain. 
He could only say that they were mistaken, and as a matter 
of mathematical computation they had nothing to complain of. 
Their grievance was that the Railways Act—not the accountants 
of the company—had destroyed their prospects and placed the 
future earning power on the same lines as those of their future 
partners. They could grumble, but they had no power to 
improve the position. They might say what they had to say 
about the matter in the strongest and most abusive language, 
but he appealed to them not to vote against it. 


Sir A. Smithers seconded the resolution, which, after some 
discussion, was unanimously agreed to. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest person 1s 
liable to disablement or death 


from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


Theatres. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Managing Director: Sim Oswatp Strout) 


MUSKETEERS” of Alexandre Dumas, etc. 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30 
“THE WHISTLE,” featuring WILLIAM S. HART. 


“a SAILOR-MADE MAN,” featuring HAROLD LLOYD. 


Secrets of Nature—“ STUDIES IN ANIMAL MOTION.” 


“FORM” (some remarkable studies of games), etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1,45 to 10.30 
“THE WILD GOOSE.” From the story by Gouverneur Morris. 


“THE ACE OF HEARTS,” by Gouverneur Morris, 
featuring LON CHANEY and LEATRICE JOY. 


SUNDAY, 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 11th Episode of “THE THREE 


ROYALTY THEATRE 


(By arrangement with Frank Curzon and Dennis Eadie) 
The Leon M. Lion—J. T. Grein Pinero Cycle 


“ MID-CHANNEL” 


BY ARTHUR PINERO 
“A masterpiece of the playwright art.”"—Morning Post. 


IRENE VANBRUGH 
LEON M. LION 


Nightly 8.15. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2,30. 
Telephone: GERRARD 3855. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lectures 


BOOKS.—Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 5 
vols, £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols, 36s.; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery 
and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and 
their Value, last edition, 42s.; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jeru- 
salem, 6s. 6d. ; Koebel’s Argentina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ; 
Tyndale’s An Artist in the Riviera, £1; Borrow’s Works, 
6 vols., 35s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s. ;-Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don 
Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Ruper: Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, 45 5s.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue 
coth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit de Luxe, £38 10s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s.; Gil. 
fillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s., 
1854; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; 
Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES; earn 
while learning. Booklet INnstiITUTE (Dept. 
154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


ESPONSIBLE position in Journalism, Publicity, or General 
Management required by experienced organizer and adminis- 
trator: five years as Assistant Editor and Advt. Manager ; 
wecialized knowledge of Literature, Music, Drama, Sport, Avia- 


tion, Box 601, c/o Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ECTURES at ‘‘ The Porchway,’”’ 13 Craven Road, W.2. 

Fridays at 3.30. Series on ‘‘ Studies in Christian Mystical 

Doctrine.’”” Nov. 24th. Miss C. E. Woods on “ Mysticism, 
Eastern and Western.’’ Admission Free. Class on Gnosticism. 
Tuesdays at 6.15 p.m., by Miss C. E. Woods. Nov. 21st. ‘* The 
Mystery-cults in Greek Religion.” 


Art Gallery. 


BY THE PAINTER 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 


Exhibition. 


NGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION. 
ARTS and HANDICRAFTS. 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
NOV. 15-25. 11-7. Is. 3d. (including tax). 


Travel 


Pp Po and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspar street, 
Leadenhall 8t., 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or Generai Business: 123, I E.C. 8 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Lesienhall Street, London, B.0. & 


CUT THI. 


OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Name... 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW ” post free each week for one year, for which 
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Edward Arnold Gos New Books 


This book is an adventure.’’—Tue Times. 


THE LIFE OF JAMESON 


By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ This book is unique in its vivid virility, 
its keen insight into all phases of human nature, its wealth 
of Plutarchian anecdote and its mastery of the intricate 
problems of South African and Imperial politics.”’ 

The Times.—* A work that springs clear from the ruck of 
conventional memoirs. This book is an adventure. Its 
galloping movement, the brilliancy of its word painting, the 
audacity of its similes, its fire and sarcasm, the supreme dar- 
ing of its ‘ imaginary conversations ’ between the protagonists 
of the drama, combine to make it unique among modern 
biographies.”’ 

Daily News.—‘‘ A brilliant and 
picture.”’ 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ Jameson was as unlike the 
usual successful man as Mr. Colvin’s method is unlike that of 
the usual memoir, The bare story of his doings is a kind of 
epic. He helped to make a new country, governed it, led it 
into and out of war, travelled in wild places, was by turns 
explorer, statesman and soldier, exactly like an Elizabethan. 
\nd yet, with all that amazing record, the man was always 


extraordinarily lively 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES (1884-1893) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., formerly H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Coming from the pen of one who early 
won distinction as a writer of prose and verse, the 350 pages 
of this volume have a quality that does not commonly grace 
the memoirs of men of action. Its effect is remarkable. It 
bewitches the ordinary reader.’ 

Sunday Times.— A most interesting and important book.’’ 


2 Vols. 32s. net. 


jreater and more fascinating than his deeds. The charm of 
Jameson’s personality was so unique a thing that his friends 
may well have doubted whether it could be captured in print 

Mr. Colvin had, therefore, not only a fine subject, but , 
difficult one; and he has succeeded because of that insi he 
which is born of affection. With such a topic and with his 
gift of narrative, it would have been hard for him to write : 
dull book. But he has done more than produce a stirrin 
tale; he has made Jameson stand out with that clear Gatien 
tion from the background which was the trait of a livin 
man. The book is even more the study of a mind and a an 
sonality than the record of a career.” 

Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Ian Colvin, with the admirable art of 
which he is master, gives a loving picture of ‘ Dr. Jim’ in his 
biography, ‘ The Life of Jameson.’ It is a strange, pathetic 
story that of this man whose name was so closely identified 
with one of the most tragic failures in history—the Jameson 
Raid of 1895—who was himself the soul of courage and 
honour, and who by sheer fortitude lived down the shame of 
that failure and became Prime Minister of Cape Colony,” 


1 Vol. 


The Observer.—‘ Whether Sir Rennell Rodd is writing of 
Germany, Greece, or Italy, the reader is conscious of an 
interpretative spirit which is helpful in political connections 
and a source of much pleasure when it wanders into other 
spheres like the exploration of modern Greece or administra- 
tion and adventure in East Africa.” 


21s. net. 


Enormously worth reading.’’—OBSERVER. 


Ermytage and the Curate 
By A. M. COGSWELL. With a Foreword by STEPHEN 
GWYNN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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